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RABI‘AH AS MYSTIC, MUSLIM AND WOMAN 


Barbara Lois Helms 


INTRODUCTION' 


The image of Rabi‘ah al-‘Adawiyah, who was born in the 
second century A.H./early 8th century C.E., is a distinct and 
imposing presence for those studying the development of Sufism? 
and those interested in the history and role of women in Islam. 
Unfortunately no thorough or systematic treatise has been written 
by or about Rabi‘ah to explain her overall teachings and spiritual 
perspective. What original material we do have is mainly collect- 
ed fragments: poems, supplications, anecdotes, and sayings attri- 
buted to Rabi‘ah. Some of these attributions are questionable, 
and none of them completely verifiable. The most complete 
account of Rabi‘ah among the early works is a biographical 
account by Farid al-Din ‘Attar.’ However, ‘Attar has drawn 
from earlier sources and shaped, rather than merely transmitted, 
this material. His presentation is intertwined with his own 
perspective on the mystical life, which invariably contributes to 
his interpretation of Rabi‘ah. Therefore, we cannot talk of a 
strictly “historical” Rabi‘ah.* Moreover, leaving the question of 
historicity aside, it is virtually impossible to discuss Rabi‘ah as 
she appears in the primary sources without first taking into 
account the factor of the narrator’s interpretation present in the 
most extensive primary source: ‘Attar’s Tadhkirat al-awliya’. 
Hence it follows that my investigation is centered on an attempt 
to understand and define ‘Attar’s image of this important saint, 
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based mainly on his work Tadhkirat al-awliya’ and comple- 
mented by passages from his poetical works. My analysis of 
‘Attar’s Rabi‘ah is broken into three parts corresponding to the 
three primary aspects of her person: her mystical dimension, her 
relation to orthodox Islam, and the significance of her sex, in 
other words Rabi‘ah as mystic, Muslim and woman. 

Prior to the exploration of ‘Attar’s image of this saint, I 
will offer a brief review and critique of the previous studies. 
Here I will attempt to discern the consistency of earlier interpreta- 
tions with the image of Rabi‘ah presented by ‘Attar (and other 
ancient authors). Following this is a discussion of Rabi‘ah’s 
milieu (2nd century A.H. Basra), particularly the ascetical and 
mystical influences that existed just preceding and during her 
time, situating Rabi‘ah within her historical context. 


RABI‘AH IN SCHOLARSHIP 


Only two monographs have been done on Rabi‘ah.* The 
first, and by far the most substantial work, is Margaret Smith’s 
Rabi‘ah the Mystic and her Fellow-Saints in Islam.° Smith has 
drawn from an extensive amount of primary source material and 
attempted to define Rabi‘ah within the context of the states and 
stages of the Sufi path. However, Smith has a clear a priori per- 
spective behind her analysis, specifically that Sufism is foreign to 
Islam and is the direct result of Christian influences.’ Smith 
outlines her conception of “the Sufi doctrine,” greatly emphasiz- 
ing its similarity to Christian spirituality and its apparent contra- 
diction to the teachings of orthodox Islam.* What emerges from 
this analysis is the image of Rabi‘ah as an ecstatic mystic over- 
flowing with love for the Divine Beloved, who has — except in 
her “weaker moments” — overcome all fear of God, reaching to 
union with Him.’ According to Smith, temporary mystical union 
is possible in this life and foreshadows complete and unending 
union after death; she regards this experience as synonymous 
with the Christian concept of deification of the soul. From this 
perspective Smith interprets Rabi‘ah’s mystical journey as begin- 
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ning with exclusive and “disinterested” love (love that seeks no 
reward except the Beloved Himself), leading her to a vision of the 
Divine and union with Him that is “attained, not by annihilation, 
but by absorption and transmutation, so that the soul transmuted 
into the Divine Image ... becomes itself part of God, in Him 
abides and lives for ever.”!° 

The premise of Smith’s interpretation is the Christian 
origin of Sufism, so it is not surprising that Rabi‘ah is shown to 
approach the Christian concept of sainthood.'! Consequently, 
Smith regards particular traits, such as Rabi‘ah’s life-long 
practice of asceticism and celibacy, her emphasis on divine love 
and her direct experience (as opposed to what Smith sees as the 
“formalism and traditionalism of orthodox Islam”)'? as evidence 
of Rabi‘ah’s affinity to Christianity, and likewise of her distance 
from orthodox Islam. Smith gives particular emphasis to 
Rabi‘ah’s choice of celibacy, maintaining that a celibate life-style 
was “indeed almost a necessity, for the woman Sufi, if she was to 
pursue her quest without hindrance” and that “the adoption of the 
celibate life gave [women] an independence and freedom in the 
exercise of the religious life which was quite alien to the ideal of 
orthodox Islam.” 

The main critical response to this and other theories of the 
Christian origin of Sufism has come from Louis Massignon. 
Massignon constructs a quite different interpretation of Islamic 
mystical spirituality, tracing its root back to the Quran which he, 
unlike Smith, accepts as an authentic revealed scripture.'* He 
discusses the common Christian—Muslim milieu and interaction, 
particularly between Christian monks and Muslim ascetics in the 
first two Islamic centuries.’ However, he views the many 
Christian—Muslim exchanges not as evidence of the incorporation 
of Christian ideas into Muslim spirituality but as an indication of 
the reciprocal curiosity that existed especially among the spiritual 
elites.1° Likewise Massignon discusses the phenomena of 
common and borrowed terminology, similar concepts and similar 
spiritual characteristics of individual saints,'’ yet does not 
assume that the existence of similarities necessarily indicates a 
causal relationship. Massignon’s thesis concerning the origin of 
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Sufism rests on his study of terminology in the development of 
the “lexique technique” of Muslim mystics. He insists that the 
linguistic influence of Christianity (or of any other religious or 
cultural entity) cannot be assumed unless one has proven a clear 
historical and philosophical connection that has given rise to a 
hybridization of concepts.’* Although Massignon speaks of a 
common life shared between Arab Muslims and Christians during 
the first two Islamic centuries, he does not find evidence to 
establish such a hybridization of concepts in the development of 
Islamic mysticism.'? Instead, Massignon argues that Sufi prac- 
tices and concepts have originated from constant recitation, 
meditation and implementation of Quranic terms and prescrip- 
tions. In his view the Quran has preceded Islamic mysticism in 
origin and development and has given it its distinctive characteris- 
tics, seen particularly in the practice of dhikr.”° Massignon also 
discerns the influence of the Quran in the allegorical themes and 
concepts employed by Sufis to express their mystical ideas and 
experiences.” 

In terms of the development of Islamic spirituality and 
mysticism in Basra proper, Massignon describes the growth of 
“Técole ascétique de Basrah” over the first two centuries Hijra, 
beginning with Hasan al- Basri and ending with Rabi‘ah and her 
kinsman Riyah al-Qaysi. 

Basra, second century A.H./eighth century C.E., was a 
thriving city some distance inland from the banks of the present 
day Shatt al-‘Arab, which flows into the Persian Gulf.” Built 
during the caliphate of ‘Umar ibn al- Khattab in 17 A.H./638 
C.E. by acompanion of the Prophet, ‘Utbah ibn Ghazwan, Basra 
served initially as a military outpost. Its strategic access to and 
from the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers, as well as the Persian Gulf, 
compensated for its unfavourable geographical conditions, par- 
ticularly its shortage of water and fertile agricultural land. 
Within a relatively short time it developed into a busy commercial 
center that intersected important river and sea routes, and also 
overland caravan routes coming from the Arabian Peninsula. 

The inhabitants of Basra came from several distinct ethnic 
backgrounds: a small indigenous population, probably of Iranian 
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descent, the conquering Arab tribes and the groups — clients and 
Slaves — attached to these tribes, including clients and slaves of 
Arab, Iranian, Indian (Sindi), Malai and East African descent.”4 
The convergence of different peoples and cultures helped create 
a rich and diverse religious and intellectual milieu. The religious 
character of the city was present from its foundation. The Caliph 
‘Umar charged ‘Utbah ibn Ghazwan to teach the Quran to the 
Bedouins, and during the first two decades of its establishment 
Basra was home to over a dozen of the Prophet’s companions.”° 
The religious and intellectual activities that had started with the 
instruction of the Quran eventually expanded into the areas of 
hadith (the collected sayings of Prophet Muhammad) and 
linguistics. The founding Arab tribes followed the practices of 
Mecca and Medina, the places of leadership at that time, and in 
this sense Basra had a traditional character. However, the city 
also proved to be a suitable environment for the growth of 
divergent doctrines, such as those of the Mu‘tazilites in the 
second century A.H.”° 

Although this pluralistic setting provided intellectual 
stimulus, the existence of different religious factions also gave 
rise to political and doctrinal conflict. The problems of instability 
and sectarianism that plagued the Muslim community following 
the assassination of ‘Uthman and the later succession of ‘Ali also 
surfaced in Basra, where the partisans of ‘Uthman, Imamites, 
Kharijites, and several other religious minorities maintained an 
uneasy coexistence.”’ Basra had social ills as well. The deteriori- 
zation of public morality was manifested in a general weakening 
of religiosity combined with an increasing interest in material 
wealth and sensual preoccupations.» By the time of Jahiz (c. 
160-255 A.H./c. 776 (777)-868 C.E.), the practice of usury was 
common, and the institution of concubinage flourished within a 
social setting that also tolerated the presence of singing girls, 
courtesans, prostitutes and pederasts.” It is against this social, 
political and religious background that we should seek to under- 
stand the emergence of “l’école ascétique de Basrah.” 

The existence and growth of asceticism in Basra during 
the first few centuries (A.H.) was a discernable phenomenon.*° 
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Charles one remarks that this is not, properly speaking, 
mysticism.*! Massignon, however, describes the mystical 
doctrines and characteristics of important ascetics of “1’école de 
Basrah,” indicating that at least on an individual basis many of 
the Basrian ascetics could be considered mystics as well. He 
traces the development of this movement, beginning with the 
companions and tabi ‘tin (companions of the Prophet’s compan- 
ions) of the first century A.H. who resided in Basra and were 
known as ascetics. Massignon names and classifies the 
ascetics of the second century according to their particular roles 
or traits, such as popular preachers (qussds), weepers 
(bakka’tin),® jurists, theologians, hadith specialists, and so on. 
He observes that this period was characterized by the general 
tendency of the ascetics to maintain their connection to the daily 
life of the community while devoting themselves to.the practice 
of ele correction (nasihah), especially in the role of public 
preacher.** 

Important among the first century ascetics was Hasan 
al-Basri (d. 110 A.H./728C.E.); his disciples figured prominent- 
ly in the second century. This can be explained at least in part by 
Hasan’s effectiveness as a teacher and popular preacher, but 
perhaps also by his model of conduct and position vis-a-vis the 
often troubled Muslim community. As political unrest gripped 
the community, Hasan maintained a position of neutrality, 
refusing to take sides, to condone or participate in rebellion, or 
to conceal his views through dissimulation. Instead, he insisted 
on the unity of the ummah (Muslim community) and argued that 
to remain obedient to God — the Ultimate source of all power and 
authority — one was bound to obey external authority except in 
rulings that directly violated the Islamic faith. This stance, which 
Massignon sees as the first historical manifestation of Sunnism, 
earned Hasan the censure of Kharijites and Imamites alike.* 
Hasan’s acceptance of temporal authority did not mean overlook- 
ing moral corruption or misuses of power and privilege. Hasan 
was et, in his criticism of Mu‘awiyah, Yazid, Hajjaj and 
others.*° Though politically neutral, Hasan understood himself 
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to be in line with the example of the Prophet, preaching the 
message of warning to society.*” 

At the same time that Hasan affirmed obedience to exter- 
nal authority he also practiced moral introspection, which 
involved the interiorization of certain religious ideas.%8 
Massignon observes that the lexicon of mystical terms is already 
discernable with Hasan in his use of words such as figh (jurispru- 
dence), niyah (intention), nifaq (hypocrisy) and rida (content- 
ment). For Hasan, these terms no longer carried their usual 
sensible and rational connotation but alluded to direct, inner 
experience.” It also appears that Hasan’s emphasis on inner 
experience was a process of spiritual discernment and validation 
of religion rather than a departure from the externals of faith. 
Whereas he criticized the pharisaism of insincere jurists, the 
literalism of certain traditionists (hashwiyah) and expressions of 
blind, emotional piety, he strictly adhered to orthodox faith.*° 
As an ascetic and mystic, Hasan stressed the life of piety, the 
avoidance of doubtful things, and, above all, the complete renun- 
ciation of the perishable world. Massignon writes that detachment 
from the world formed the base of Hasan’s religious perspective, 
which was combined with fear of God and the need to listen 
attentively to the Divine Word. Massignon credits Hasan with 
laying the foundations of the science of the heart, as Hasan 
referred to the concept of states (hdl), levels of differentiation in 
intention and suggestion (waswds), and the importance of moral 
introspection.*' Thus, at a time of. political and doctrinal con- 
flict, when the discontent of factions such as the Kharijites and 
Zaydites had led to open rebellion, Hasan maintained an active, 
though politically neutral, role in society, exhorting the people to 
turn inward, to encounter and repent of their own selves, to 
renounce the world and to turn whole-heartedly towards God.” 

Second century Basra witnessed an “intense religious 
fervour” that was manifested in various practices, yet was not 
controlled by a specific or unified doctrine or set of rules.*° 
According to Massignon, it was Hasan’s disciples who gradually 
systematized the concepts and life-style introduced by earlier 
figures. Malik ibn Dinar (d. 127) started this process and was 
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succeeded in the FOU EME generation chiefly by “Abd al-Wahid 
ibn Zayd (d. 177).“ Other important figures of this generation 
included Riyah ibn ‘Amr Qaysi (d. circa 180) and Rabi‘ah al- 
‘Adawiyah (d. circa 185 A.H./801 C.E.).% The former, Riyah, 
gave doctrinal form to mystical concepts such as tajalli (to 
explain the vision of God on Judgement Day), tafdil al-walli (the 
superiority of the saint),*° and khullah (divine friendship). As 
for Rabi‘ah, Massignon refers to her concept of divine love as the 
vision of the Beloved Himself, and her unconcern for Heaven and 
Hell in yearning for God alone.*’ Rabi‘ah and Riyah belonged 
to the same tribe (Qays) and are said to have associated with each 
other. Massignon, however, includes two anecdotes from 
Isfahani’s hagiography which “underlin[e] the nuance that 
separates [Riyah] from Rabi‘ah;”** these anecdotes suggest that 
although Rabi‘ah and Riyah are depicted as spiritual companions, 
Rabi‘ah’s all-consuming love extended beyond the I-You duality 
of divine friendship (c.f. Riyah) and led her to become complete- 
ly immersed in the Presence of the Divine Friend, the Beloved 
Himself. 

“L’école ascétique de Basrah,” founded largely by Hasan 
al-Basri, ended in the posthumous condemnation of Riyah and 
Rabi‘ah by the strict traditionists.*° The external context for the 
origin of “l’école ascétique” was formed by political and doc- 
trinal confusion, together with the rise in social decadence that 
characterized early Basra. The pious call to repentance, to turn 
inward and amend the heart in front of God, was, at least in part, 
a response to these conditions. Society no longer provided the 
ideal context for moral development and perfection of faith, and 
instead had become the place of moral jihad against the increasing 
tendencies towards division and corruption. As for the inner 
inspiration of “1’école ascétique,” apart from the basic human 
yearning for God that transcends time and place, Massignon 
regards the Quran as the manifestation of Muslim spirituality in 
history and hence the essential starting point for all further 
developments in Islamic spirituality and mysticism, including the 
ascetical-mystical movement of early Basra. 
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Massignon has mentioned Rabi‘ah only in brief; yet his 
perspective and its implications provide the framework for an 
interpretation of this saint. Seen in terms of both the inner and 
outer dimensions of “l’école ascétique de Basrah,” Rabi‘ah 
appears in continuation to Hasan. Hasan already had broken 
from the early Islamic ideal of fulfilling one’s spiritual life 
through full participation in society; he was a detached, indepen- 
dent observer and critic of society, a preacher and warner. 
Rabi‘ah took this detachment one step further. Although not a 
public preacher, she lived in semi-seclusion and received, 
advised, consoled and even rebuked those who sought her out. 
As the deteriorization of society meant, by extension, some 
degree of breakdown in family structure, it is likely that the pious 
ascetics not only turned inward, but also reconsidered the original 
Islamic emphasis given to societal and family roles. For a decline 
in the spiritual legitimacy of these roles would serve to highlight 
the sense of exigency for the observance of asceticism, especially 
for the observance of celibacy.*° From this point of view, one 
would interpret Rabi‘ah’s life-style of seclusion and celibacy not 
as a departure from Islamic practice but as part of the general 
response to changing and troubled times. Furthermore, following 
Massignon’s thesis, the inner essence of Rabi‘ah’s spirituality 
arose in continuity to the Quranic revelation. Within this 
perspective Rabi‘ah is understood as an essentially Muslim saint, 
despite her less typical life-style as a celibate ascetic. 
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The present state of scholarship on Rabi‘ah is limited. 
Massignon has outlined Rabi‘ah’s historical context in his study 
of the first vocations in Islamic mysticism and “1’école ascétique 
de Basrah.” Margaret Smith has produced the only significant 
work devoted specifically to this saint and in it has attempted to 
analyze Rabi‘ah in terms of the states and stations of the Sufi 
path. Yet the views of Smith and Massignon are quite different; 
hence the image and interpretation of Rabi‘ah that emerges from 
each perspective is quite different as well. 
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Leaving aside judgments concerning the correctness of 
Smith’s theory, there are serious problems in her use of source 
material that affect her analysis of Rabi‘ah. Smith has a strong 
tendency to exaggerate the similarity of Rabi‘ah’s spirituality 
(and Sufism more generally) to Christianity, while downplaying, 
or omitting the positive connections between Rabi‘ah, Sufism, 
and orthodox Islam. Although Smith refers to Sufi authorities 
such as Ghazali, Qushayri, and Makk1, she does not acknowledge 
that these ancient authors based themselves on the authority of the 
Quran and hadith. Instead, Smith compares the “Sufi view” to 
passages from the Bible and other Christian sources,” and 
relates Sufi concepts to Christian doctrines in a way that cannot 
be substantiated with reference to the Sufi authorities mentioned 
above.* Thus, she looks outside of the historical context of the 
material in order to prove the pre-assumptions of her historical 
argument. In terms of her analysis of Rabi‘ah, Smith emphasizes 
Rabi‘ah’s radiant faith and direct experience as opposed to the 
“ritualism” of Islam, and only mentions in passing Rabi‘ah’s 
continued observance of ritual obligations and her regular night- 
long vigils of supererogatory ritual prayer.*? Consequently, 
Smith misses the important distinction between ritual and ritual- 
ism and presents a somewhat distorted picture of Rabi‘ah’s 
spiritual life. 

Although Smith treats the more orthodox features of 
Rabi‘ah’s life as incidental factors, she discusses at length the 
more “personal” aspects of Rabi‘ah’s spirituality, such as her 
“free prayer.” Finally, Smith presents Rabi‘ah as a saint who 
has attained the final stage of mystical union with God (a stage 
which Smith defines as deification of the soul, and specifically not 
as annihilation); however the source material only contains 
descriptions of Rabi‘ah’s preoccupation with God, her annihila- 
tion in Him (fand), and her yearning for proximity and union. 
Not in any account (by ‘Attar or other ancient author) is Rabi‘ah 
described as having attained “union” with God. 

In all, Smith has abstracted Rabi‘ah from the context of 
her spiritual environment and actual practice, and has introduced 
concepts and interpretations not found in the source material. Her 
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image of Rabi‘ah is not consistent with ‘Attar’s presentation, nor 
with the accounts of Rabi‘ah found in the other source material. 
Nor has Smith proven a clear historical and philosophical connec- 
tion giving rise to a hybridization of concepts (c.f. Massignon) 
that would substantiate any direct affinity between Rabi‘ah and 
Christian spirituality. 

Since Massignon has not given us a thorough study of 
Rabi‘ah, we can only consider the implications of his perspective 
for an interpretation of this saint. He has been criticized for 
minimizing the apparent conflict between orthodox Islamic teach- 
ings and ascetical practice, specifically concerning the issues of 
celibacy and monasticism. Yet in spite of this weakness, the 
implications of his theory are more in agreement with ‘Attar’s 
portrayal, as ‘Attar’s Rabi‘ahis unique among saints, but nonethe- 
less exists within the context of Islamic practice and spirituality. 
A qualification of this point is that whereas Massignon presents 
Rabi‘ah in line with Hasan, within the continuing development of 
“l’école ascétique, ” “Attar brings out the clear contrast between 
these two figures. This difference can be explained in terms of 
the inner and outer dimensions of the ascetical-mystical move- 
ment. Both Rabi‘ah and Hasan, as ascetics, appear against the 
background of an unstable, deteriorating social structure. They 
represent the shift away from identification with society towards 
a personal search for God; hence, both are part of the ascetical 
“counter-culture.” Yet in terms of inward state, ‘Attar shows 
Rabi‘ah as possessing a far higher degree of attainment and 
depicts Hasan, in contrast, more as a zdhid (ascetic), at times 
even a hypocrite. Hasan’s unrelenting emphasis on purification 
from the world reveals that he is still attached to it, whereas 
Rabi‘ah is detached from the world — and the world beyond — 
so completely that it rarely needs mention. She is so utterly 
preoccupied with God and effaced in her yearning and love for 
Him that she can no longer be occupied with the world, even for 
the sake of condemning it.*° ‘Attar portrays Rabi‘ah at once as 
a woman on fire with love and nothing but dust on the Way,”’ 
illustrating a mystical secret and paradox that one — more 
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significantly, thata woman — who is nothing for the sake of God 
is, at the same time, unsurpassed among His friends. 


‘ATTAR’S IMAGE OF RABI‘AH 
Farid al-Din ‘Attar, the Author, and the Story of Rabi‘ah 


Abii Hamid Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr Ibrahim, better 
known as Farid al-Din ‘Attar, was born at Nishapir, circa 540 
A.H./1145-6 C.E.** Little can be said with certainty about his 
life. ‘Attar, as his pen-name indicates, was a pharmacist. He 
was successful at his work and began to write books out of keen 
personal interest rather than as a profession.” He appears to 
have led a quiet life, especially during his later years, and died at 
an old age, it is said, at the hands of the Mongol invaders who 
swept through Nishapir in 618 A.H./1221C.E." As for ‘Attar’s 
involvement with Sufism, leaving aside legends, there is no 
definite proof that ‘Attar was a Sufi in any formal sense.” 
Nonetheless, it is clear from ‘Attar’s writings that he was very 
much influenced by it. B. Reinert writes, “... it can be taken for 
granted that from childhood onward ‘Attar, encouraged by his 
father, was interested in the Sufis and their sayings and way of 
life, and regarded their saints as his spiritual guides.”® It also 
seems likely that ‘Attar engaged in interior spiritual practices, 
which would account for his deep insight into the struggles and 
states of the spiritual path, even though he himself claimed that he 
did not belong to the Sufis but tried to resemble them.“ 

‘Attar’s works center around the various aspects and diffi- 
culties encountered in the journey of the soul from its state of 
earthly bondage to the state of proximity to God. The world, 
according to ‘Attar, is vain and false and a source of great evil 
and temptation to the soul. Thus, the practice of asceticism and 
a life of moral and ethical purity are crucial if one is to free one’s 
soul from the grasp of the material world. Within this ascetical 
perspective, ‘Attar also emphasizes the importance of self-— effac- 
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ing love in the presence of the Beloved, and the all-pervasive 
Oneness of God.® 

‘Attar has a special talent for expressing deep meaning 
and truth within the guise of everyday events. Though he 
ventures into didactic homilies and theoretical explanations, he 
often illustrates his message through exemplary events. His main 
protagonists are Sufi saints and ascetics, although he also 
introduces other figures from history and legend as fit the needs 
of his narrative.°° Reinert observes that ‘Attar “has no objec- 
tion to putting his words of wisdom into the mouths of fools and 
madmen.”* This appears as part of ‘Attar’s more general 
tendency to turn social norms upside down, to strip away the veils 
of convention in order to get to the essential truth, to the heart of 
the matter.® 

Although ‘Attar hardly ever specifies his sources, he 
seems to have relied on previously written works. In some 
instances, in transmitting Sufi sayings, he is very diligent in 
passing on full and accurate information; yet in other instances he 
shows a strong tendency to select and shape material according to 
his particular perspective and even more definitely according to 
the didactic or theosophical point he is trying to bring out in his 
narrative. Reinert considers his works valuable more for the 
study of Sy a) and phenomenology of Sufism” than for the 
study of history. However, despite ‘Attar’s tendency to shape 
information, he does not seem to suppress material because it 
conflicts with his basic perspective. In his narrative of Rabi‘ah, 
‘Attar includes a variant tale in which Rabi‘ah is depicted as a 
converted musician, an image quite different from the rest of his 
presentation. The only motive I can suggest for including this 
story is ‘Attar’s conscientiousness in presenting all the material 
at his disposal. Yet, after including this variant image, he frames 
it leaving his own estimation.” Thus, because of ‘Attar’s gen- 
eral tendency to be selective and to mold material, it should be 
clear that we are dealing with ‘Attar’s Rabi‘ah, Rabi‘ah as under- 
stood and presented by ‘Attar, which is, by and large, how she 
has been enshrined within Sufi tradition. 
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‘Attar’s Rabi‘ah is a unique, and even provocative, figure 
among God’s saints. The basic outline of her life, as given in 
Tadhkirat al-awliyda’, is as follows. She was born into a poor but 
pious family, the fourth of four daughters. At the time of her 
birth, her family was so desperately poor that there was no cloth 
in which to wrap her, no lamp to light the house, no oil to anoint 
her naval. That night the Prophet appeared to Rabi‘ah’s father in 
a dream, comforting him with the news that his daughter was a 
“queen among women” who would be the intercessor for seventy 
thousand of the Prophet’s community. After a number of years 
Rabi‘ah’s parents both died, and she and her sisters became 
separated during a famine. She was seized by an evil man and 
sold as a slave for a small amount of money. Rabi‘ah’s master 
put her to hard labor. One day she was approached by a stranger. 
Afraid, she fled, but fell and broke her hand. She cried out to 
God not to remove her sufferings but to know if He was satisfied 
with her or not. Rabi‘ah was answered by a voice that foretold of 
her high rank in the hereafter, and she was inspired to intensify 
her life of devotion. One night her master awoke and saw 
Rabi‘ah absorbed in prayer with a holy light suspended in midair 
above her head. He was amazed and felt ashamed to keep 
someone of her spiritual rank as a slave. He freed her, and she 
retired into the desert to devote her life to worship and seeking 
proximity to God. 

It is around this basic outline that ‘Attar weaves various 
anecdotes, sayings and supplications attributed to Rabi‘ah in 
order to fashion and bring to life his image of this remarkable 
woman saint. ‘Attar illustrates not only Rabi‘ah’s profound level 
of spiritual insight and attainment but also her intense and 
frequently sharp-witted personality which together commanded 
the respect of all who encountered her. Although ‘Attar empha- 
sizes Rabi‘ah’s mystical dimension and_ particular spiritual 
characteristics, he does so within a context that takes into account 
her relation to orthodox Islamic practice and the significance of 
her womanhood. In this light we seek to understand ‘Attar’s 
Rabi‘ah as mystic, Muslim and woman. 
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Rabi‘ah as Mystic 


‘Attar’s Rabi‘ah is, above all, a saint and friend of God 
who enjoyed intimacy with the Divine Presence by virtue of her 
high level of spiritual realization. It is from the basis of her 
spiritual attainment that all other aspects of her character and 
being derive their legitimacy. Rabi‘ah’s special relation with God 
found expression in her kardmdat (miraculous acts of saints), 
kardmat which was manifested not only in her miraculous 
abilities, but more particularly in her direct communication with 
God and in His immediate response to her needs and prayers. 


Karamat (miraculous acts) 


Rabi‘ah had several types of kardmdt, beginning with the 
miraculous events that occurred more-or-less on their own, 
without her active intercession. A holy light suspended in midair 
to illuminate her prayers, the Kabah coming to welcome her in 
the desert, food which cooked itself while she engaged in spiritual 
conversation and prayer, verses of the Holy Quran recited from 
the unseen as she lay dying: all of these miraculous events 
attested to her level of saintliness.”’ Rabi‘ah also had an active 
ability to perform miracles. When Hasan challenged her to pray 
two ra‘kats (units of ritual prayer) while floating on water, 
Rabi‘ah threw her prayer carpet in midair, challenging him to 
perform prayers with her there, where everyone could see.” 
And one night when she had no light for her guests, Rabi‘ah blew 
on her finger, causing it to glow until morning.” 

The most significant type of kardmat, however, was mani- 
fested in her direct, interactive relation with God, emphasizing 
her position of intimacy rather than her supernatural power to 
work miracles. At crucial points in her life, Rabi‘ah cried out to 
God in supplication, yearning and even complaint, and received 
an immediate response. This response was often verbal, described 
usually as a “voice,” and, on one occasion, as God’s direct 
address “without intermediary.””* Sometimes the response was 
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a miraculous event, such as when God revived her dead donkey 
after she complained, “O my God! Do Kings treat a weak woman 
in this manner? You called me to Your house, then in the middle 
of the way, You killed my donkey and left me alone in the 
desert!”’> These examples attest to her experience of direct 
relation to God and indicate that this direct relation was the 
central and exclusive focus of her worship, life and being. 
Rabi‘ah was once asked, “Do you see Him Whom you worship?” 
She replied, “If I did not see Him I would not worship.””° 
Hence the goal of her worship — whether personal supplication 
or ritual practice — could not be separated from her direct 
experience of God and sense of relationality to Him. 


Sincerity and Hypocrisy 


Rabi‘ah’s kardmdat was the result of her closeness to God 
and specifically did not involve a search for miraculous powers. 
After throwing her prayer carpet in the air, demonstrating her 
superiority to Hasan, Rabi‘ah consoled him, “what you did a fish 
can do. And what I am doing a fly can do. The real work is 
other than both of these.””’ Through the medium of his narra- 
tive, “Attar indicates that the “real work” is the annihilation of 
self in seeking proximity to God. This is the authentic task and 
goal of the spiritual life, and it requires exclusive attention to 
God, untainted by outward or secondary concerns that distract the 
seeker from God and inevitably strengthen — rather than annihi- 
late — some aspect of the ego self. At the heart of Rabi‘ah’s faith 
and behind her acts of worship and service was her selfless 
devotion to God for His sake alone. It was this central reality that 
gave her words and actions sincerity and that made anything less 
appear, in comparison, as hypocrisy or empty asceticism. ‘Attar 
relates many exchanges between Rabi‘ah and other associates, 
Hasan in particular, that reveal her superiority precisely on this 
point. 

Rabi‘ah often rebuked Hasan for outward shows of 
religiosity and spiritual prowess. Once while passing Hasan’s 
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house, she was splashed by water falling from the rainpipe. 
Looking for the source of this water, she found Hasan, sitting on 
his rooftop and shedding a river of tears. “O Hasan! teste 
scolded, “if these tears are from the tenderness of your nafs 
(ego), keep your tears until your heart becomes a sea, so that if 
you seek your heart in that sea, you [can]not find it except in the 
keeping of a King Omnipotent.”” Hasan found her words 
heavy, and one day when he encountered Rabi‘ah on the banks of 
the Euphrates, he threw his prayer carpet on the water and 
challenged her to perform two ra ‘kats of prayer there. Perceiving 
the egotism of his words, Rabi‘ah replied, “O teacher! In the 
market of the world you offer what belongs to the next world? [If 
you want to do so] it should be in a way that members of the same 
group would be unable to do the same.” So saying, she threw her 
prayer carpet in the air — a station that Hasan had not reached — 
and called, “‘O Hasan come here, so that you will not be hidden 
from the eyes of the people. ”” 

Despite Rabi‘ah’s unsettling frankness, Hasan often came 
to her for spiritual conversation and counsel. Once he asked her 
to tell him something “‘from that knowledge which has not come 
through learning or hearing, but has [been] poured in your heart 
without the interference of people.’” She replied, 


I had spun a [span] of ropes to sell [in order] to 
buy some food. I sold it for two dirhams, and 
kept one coin in this hand and another in the other 
hand, because I was afraid that if I kept both of 
them [together in one hand] they would become a 
pair and deviate me. This was my [spiritual] 
earning today.*° 


‘Attar includes a poetic rendition of this conversation in 
Mantig al-tayr, afterwards describing the woes of the worldly 
man who spends his life amassing wealth, yet when his treasure 
is secured he promptly dies, leaving the heir “his legal right to 
strife and misery.” ‘Attar scolds, “You sell the Simorgh for this 
gold; its light has made your heart a candle in the night! We seek 
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the Way of perfect Unity, where no one counts his own prosper- 
ityeet? 

. Rabi‘ah thus reminded Hasan that the Way to truth was 
purification from the world. Yet she also taught him that purifica- 
tion from the world was more than limiting his appetite and 
desires. One day Rabi‘ah had gone to the mountain and herds of 
wild animals gathered around her. Hasan appeared and the 
animals ran away. He was angry and asked her, “Why did they 
run from me but had friendship with you?” She asked him what 
he had eaten that day, to which he replied onions fried in fat. 
“You have eaten their fat,” she remarked, “How should they not 
run away from you?”*” In Ildhf-ndmah ‘Attar repeats this con- 
versation, adding an admonishment to the reader: 


Thou wert told to purify thy soul and thou 
art always cultivating thy body. 


Thou shouldst always respect the inner 
reality and yet thou dost nought but serve 
the outward appearance. 


Someone said: “Set fire to thy self. When 
thou hast eaten a morsel, sit down and be 
silent.” 


The reflection of this admonishment on Hasan made him appear 
as a hypocrite, despite his rigorous efforts, his piety and asceti- 
cism. He had eaten only a little fat; yet by merely limiting his 
tastes he had achieved nothing but the outward appearance of 
asceticism. In search of the “inner reality,” the task was to “set 
fire to thy self,” to sever every worldly inclination and desire that 
veiled the goal of the quest, the true object of desire.** 

Rabi‘ah understood that ascectism was not a goal in itself 
but the means of attaining the goal of proximity to God. Further- 
more, for Rabi‘ah spiritual purification extended beyond absti- 
nence from material things; it meant complete detachment from 
outward and secondary concerns. She once sent Hasan three 
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things: some candle wax, a sewing needle and a strand of hair. 
She advised him, “Like wax, burn to give light to the world; like 
a needle, be naked and constantly working; once you have 
[attained] both of these qualities, be like a hair so that your efforts 
should not turn to null.”*° Using humble, ordinary objects 
Rabi‘ah counselled Hasan “to burn” and “work,” to attend to the 
spiritual task before him; yet like wax that is consumed in the 
fulfillment of its task, like the needle that remains naked when 
working and when its work is done, and like the hair that is 
almost imperceptible due to its thinness, he must refrain from 
outward show or secondary reward if he wished for his efforts to 
reach their spiritual fruition. Hasan once exclaimed, “O Rabi‘ah 
what earned you this rank?” She replied, “It is because I lost all 
‘founds’ in Him.” “How do you know/find Him?” Hasan asked. 
“It is you who know by how, we know without how,” she 
answered.*° The sincerity of Rabi‘ah’s words and the authentic- 
ity of her spiritual knowledge — knowledge that was poured in 
her heart directly, without the interference of people — derived 
from selflessness, from the complete absence of ego desire, of 
concern, even of theory or theological concept in between her 
heart and God. After spending all day and night talking to 
Rabi‘ah about the path and the truth (tarigah va haqiqah), Hasan 
realized, “When I got up I found myself an indigent [insincere] 
one and her the sincere one. ”*’ 

Rabi‘ahand another spiritual associate, Sufyan al-Thawr1, 
were once engaged in conversation. Sufyan said, “I cannot say 
anything for you. You say something for me.” She replied, 
“You are a good man, except that you love the world.” Surpris- 
ed, Sufyan asked, “What is that?” “Narration of traditions,” she 
answered. ‘Attar adds, “meaning [even] this is a dignity.”* 
Sensing the truth of her words, Sufyan implored, “God be 
satisfied with me.” Yet to Rabi‘ah, this statement also lacked 
sincerity. “Are you not ashamed to seek the satisfaction of One 
with Whom you are not satisfied?” she questioned,” implying 
that the servant who loved anything besides God had not found 
His Sole Reality to be sufficient. Yet it seemed that Sufyan’s 
insincerity sprang precisely from this problem; he had not yet 
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found God’s Sole Reality. And so he was tempted to incline 
towards something short of God Himself. Sufyan, like Hasan, 
had not completely conquered his desire for outward show and 
enjoyed the worldly esteem that came from being a man of 
religious learning. Instead of public esteem and the outward 
appearance of knowledge, Rabi‘ah sought true knowledge, know- 
ledge that was inward and hidden from public view. “An “rif,” 
she said, “is he who asks God for a heart. When God gives him 
the heart, he returns it right away to God so that it is guarded in 
His grasp, and is veiled from people in His veil.””° 

Rabi‘ah’s sincerity and her spiritual superiority rested on 
her direct experience of God. Hearing Salih al-Murri repeat, 
“Whoever knocks on a door, eventually it will open,” she 
remarked, “How long will you say that ... when did He close 
it?”°*! Likewise, her sincerity arose from her inner state rather 
than outward action. ‘Attar relates that Ibrahim ibn Adham 
journeyed fourteen years to get to the Kabah, performing two 
rak ‘ats (units of ritual prayer) for each step. When he arrived at 
Mecca, he found that the Kabah was not there and he was in- 
formed by a voice that it had gone to welcome a woman. Ibrahim 
was intensely jealous and when he saw the woman, Rabi‘ah, he 
asked, “Rabi‘ah what is this fervour you have caused in the 
world?” She said, “You have caused fervour, you who have taken 
fourteen years to get to the house.” “Yes!” replied Ibrahim. “I 
have crossed the desert in fourteen years in prayer.” “You 
crossed [the desert] in namdz ([in the state of] prayer),” she said, 
“and I did it in niydz (in the state of [spiritual supplication and] 
need).”” 

For Rabi‘ah, sincerity came from one’s inward state, not 
outward statement: from the heart, not the tongue. Once when 
she heard a man lamenting “What sorrow!” she replied, “Say 
this: what lack of sorrow! For if you had [true] sorrow you would 
not have the courage to breath.” Another time she said “Ask- 
ing for forgiveness by the tongue is the work of liars. If we 
repent, we are in need of another repentance.” Yet she also 
taught that if God first granted the desire and will to repent so that 
repentance proceeded — not from the tongue — but from a sin- 
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cere heart, then God would surely grant His acceptance of this 
repentance as well.” 

In all of these anecdotes and sayings, ‘Attar stresses 
several related themes. First, that Rabi‘ah’s sincerity came from 
her state of being, from the state of her heart through which she 
“knew” God and experienced His Presence directly. Second, that 
her companions, who all fell short of this state, appeared insin- 
cere, as hypocrites and empty ascetics. The hypocrisy of Hasan 
and Sufyan was, at times, straight forward, as when their love of 
outward show was exposed. Yet Rabi‘ah’s critique of hypocrisy 
was not limited to these more direct manifestations; her message 
was that any statement, action or act of worship that did not rest 
on authentic ground, which missed the “heart” of the matter, was 
hypocritical and insincere by implication.” 


Rabi‘ah’s Secret of Love 


O Lord! If on the Day of Judgement You send me 
to Hell, I will reveal a secret that [would cause] 
Hell to run away from me for a thousand years.” 


Rabi‘ah had a secret, a secret hidden in her heart, veiled 
from the view of people. This secret was the source of her 
authenticity and sincerity; it was the basis of her kardmdt; and it 
transformed her faith from outer worship into a living inner 
relationship with God. It was a secret that would make Hell run 
away from her for a thousand years: “O God!” she prayed, “if 
tomorrow You send me to Hell, I will scream I have loved You! 
Are friends treated this way?!...”** Rabi‘ah’s heart held the 
secret of love. 


O God! If I worship You in fear of Hell, burn me 
in Hell. And if I worship You in hope of Heaven, 
forbid it to me. And if I worship You for You 
Yourself, do not deprive me of [Your] everlasting 
Beauty.” 
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These are remembered as Rabi‘ah’s most famous words, and the 
idea that they express forms the basis of her entire spiritual 
personality and perspective.’ Although ‘Attar records 
Rabi‘ah as using the term “worship” — not “love” — to describe 
what passed from herself to God, the idea of love as the central 
reality and moving force of her worship is implied, especially 
when this supplication is seen in the context of her other sayings 
and experiences. This love was selfless, purified from the desire 
for gain in this world and the motive of reward in the next. It was 
directed to God, for His sake alone: “My God!” Rabi‘ah prayed, 
“Whatever You have destined for me from the world give it to 
Your enemies. And whatever You have destined for [me] from 
the hereafter give it to Your friends. Because You are enough for 
me.” 101 

Rabi‘ah’s love had two dimensions. The first was the 
moving force that preceded from herself, from her heart directly 
to God without the hindrance of personal desire or secondary 
concern. It was her remembrance of God and yearning for Him, 
to the exclusion of all else. The second was the consummation of 
her remembrance and yearning in the vision of His Countenance: 


My Lord! My task and my wish from this world is 
Your remembrance, and in the hereafter Your 
Countenance. That is of me. You do whatever 
You wish. !@ 


Rabi‘ah experienced the first aspect of love in the context of 
relationship, in the context of her intimate friendship with the 
Divine Friend. In the second she experienced a loss of duality, 
becoming immersed, engulfed and annihilated in the vision of the 
Divine Himself. In some sense the two loves represented 
Rabi‘ah’s love for God and His love for her. Yet following her 
concept of repentance, it is understood that preceding even the 
first love was God’s gift of inspiration that motivated her heart to 
seek Him. Rabi‘ah’s love for God did not grow out of self- 
effort; rather the efforts she made, efforts to purify herself, to 
serve and obey, were, from the start, in response to God’s call to 
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love. And since this first love was in the context of her relation- 
ship with God, it also involved His responses to her efforts, needs 
and supplications, leading to His ultimate response in the vision 
of Himself. This two-fold love is the most central spiritual 
characteristic of ‘Attar’s Rabi‘ah, as one or both of its aspects can 
be found at the heart of her every Saying, action, spiritual state 
and experience. 

Seeking God to the exclusion of all else was the motive 
behind Rabi‘ah’s asceticism (zuhd). And Rabi‘ah sought more 
than purification from the material world; she sought to extin- 
guish every personal craving and inner desire so that her only 
desire was for God. ‘Attar recounts that once Rabi‘ah had fasted 
for a week, until hunger overtook her. The eighth night she tried 
to break her fast but was prevented from doing so when a cat 
overturned her bowl of food. She thought to break her fast with 
water. Yet when she rose to fetch the jar her lamp went out. In 
the darkness she dropped the jar, and it broke, spilling the water 
on the ground. Rabi‘ah sighed so heavily it seemed the house 
would catch fire, and said, “O my God, what is this that you do 
with poor me?” She heard a voice, “O Rabi‘ah! If you like, We 
will dedicate the wealth of the world to you, but take away Our 
sorrow from your heart. For My sorrow and the affluence of the 
world do not unite in one heart. O Rabi‘ah! You have a desire 
and We have a desire. Our desire does not unite with your desire 
in the same heart.” In /lahi-ndmah, ‘Attar adds, “If thou 
wouldst always suffer for Me, thou must forsake the world 
forever. Hast thou the one thou canst not hope for the other, for 
suffering for God is not to be had without paying for it.”!” 
After hearing this voice Rabi‘ah cut off her heart from the world 
and severed her desires so completely that for thirty years she 
performed each prayer as if it were her last, and everyday she 
prayed, “God! Make me occupied with You so that no one will 
distract me from You.”!™ 

Rabi‘ah, detached from all save God, depended on Him 
alone. And having severed her personal desires and relinquished 
her individual will, she submitted herself completely to God’s 
Will and Desire. In Rabi‘ah’s station, the station of tawakkul,'™ 
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God was the Sole Provider, and her dependence on Him was 
exclusive and direct: “I would be ashamed to ask worldly 
things,” she said, “from someone in whose hands [things] are a 
trust.”!° God was also the Sole Actor, and she understood that 
He alone was responsible for all the events that befell her. While 
a slave, Rabi‘ah prayed, “... If the [control] of the situation were 
in my hands, I would not rest one hour from serving You. But 
You have put me under the hand of a creature. This is why I 
come late to Your service.”'°” When Rabi‘ah set out on Hajj 
and her donkey died in the desert, she refused the help of fellow 
pilgrims, saying, “I have not come depending on you. You go!” 
After the caravan had left she exclaimed, “O my God! Do Kings 
treat a weak woman in this manner? You called me to Your 
house, then in the middle of the way, You killed my donkey and 
left me alone in the desert! ”!™ 

Many anecdotes attest to Rabi‘ah’s patience in the face of 
suffering;'® yet her tawakkul was not fatalistic acceptance of 
incomprehensible and pitiless decrees from above. That she 
would question God, even criticize Him for stranding her in the 
desert, reflected the intimacy of her relationship and the hopeful 
nature of her trust in Him.'’® At the same time, her loving trust 
and hope never dissipated into overconfident arrogance. ‘Attar 
relates that one day Rabi‘ah’s servant girl was preparing food and 
needed an onion. The servant said, “I will get it from a neigh- 
bor.” Rabi‘ah stopped her, saying, “It is forty years that I have 
made a covenant with God not to ask anything [from anyone]. 
Let there be no onion!” Just then a bird flew by and dropped a 
few peeled onions into the cooking pot. Rabi‘ah put the food 
aside, saying, “I am not secure from [God’s] guile (makr).”!"! 
Though Rabi‘ah had purified herself from the temptations of the 
world and reached such a degree of tawakkul that “even Iblis 
[satan] [did] not have the courage to go around her,”!!? she was 
not secure from the test of God’s guile through which she might 
be lured unexpectedly into a worldly thought or an attitude of 
pride or hypocrisy, and thus fall from her position of intimacy. 
And just as Rabi‘ah’s fear of God’s guile preserved her from 
arrogance, so too was her loving confidence protected from 
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complacency by the experience of spiritual constraint.'!3 It was 
said that Rabi‘ah groaned continuously, without apparent cause. 
When asked the reason for her condition, she replied, “I have a 
cause from inside the chest that the doctors are unable to cure. 
The ointment for my wound is His union....”!"4 

Rabi‘ah’s fear (khaw/), like her asceticism and tawakkul, 
was fuelled by her selfless love for God. This love transported 
her beyond the ordinary fear (khawf), fear of the torments of 
Hell. Her only fear was of separation from God. Hence she 
remained wary of God’s guile, or of anything that might cause 
such a fate to occur. ‘Attar relates that Rabi‘ah refused to keep 
a knife in her home for fear that she would be “cut off” from 
God.'!* Similarly, it was said that Rabi‘ah wept continuously. 
When asked the cause of her weeping, she explained, “I am 
afraid of being cut off because I have grown used to Him, lest that 
at the time of death I would be told; You do not deserve Us! ”!!° 
The effect of her selfless love was not to extinguish fear alto- 
gether, but rather to transform it into fear of separation, with the 
related fear of God’s guile through which closeness and familiar- 
ity could be changed into distance and estrangement."”” 

Just as Rabi‘ah’s selfless love moved her to reinterpret 
fear, so did her love change the meaning of hope (raja’) from the 
rewards and pleasures of paradise, to the vision of God; “the 
Neighbor first and then the house,” Rabi‘ah taught.'"* And 
once when she fell sick she explained, “at dawn [my] heart 
desired Heaven, the Friend punished me; this sickness is from 
that.”!!° For Rabi‘ah, even the hope of God’s reward in para- 
dise represented shirk (idolatry) in having a secondary motive 
apart from God Himself. 

Tawakkul, as the living expression of tawhid,’”° — the 
principle that God is One and that He alone deserves to be 
worshipped and obeyed — was the mystic’s response to the 
realization that God is One, and the Sole and ultimate Source of 
all that is. Throughout her life, Rabi‘ah bore witness to tawhid. 
Yet her witness was more than doctrinal; it was the embodiment 
of this principle in her every action and utterance. As God was 
the Sole Reality and the Sole Cause of events, she interpreted all 
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that occurred as divinely intended. She considered any inclina- 
tion of personal will or desire, apart from God’s Will and Desire, 
as infidelity. Once when Rabi‘ah was sick, she was visited by her 
companions ‘Abd al-Wahid bin ‘Amir and Sufyan al-Thawri. 
Upon seeing her afflicted state, Sufyan cried, “O Rabi‘ah! Pray 
that God makes this suffering easy for you.” “O Sufyan!” she 
said, “Do you not know that my suffering has been willed by God 
the Most High?” “Yes!” he replied. “Since you know,” Rabi‘ah 
continued, “[How can] you say that I [should] ask Him something 
against His Will? It is not admissible to go against the Will of the 
Friend ... lama servant, and what does a servant have to do with 
wishing? If I want and God does not want, it is infidelity 
(kufr). 7121 

Just as Rabi‘ah’s tawakkul arose from within an attitude 
of loving trust and not fatalism, so too her realization of tawhid, 
in surrendering her will to His, was characterized by loving 
acceptance rather than impersonal determinism.'’” Having 
surrendered her will to His and given herself wholly into His 
care, Rabi‘ah accepted whatever came from the Friend. She did 
not see her poverty as a cause for complaint or as a sign of having 
been abandoned or betrayed by God. “He who curses, does he 
not receive sustenance from Him?” she asked. “[How could] 
someone whose being is permeated with His love [not] get 
sustenance from Him? ...”!?? As God had willed her condition, 
she did not ask Him to change it. Once Malik ibn Dinar visited 
Rabi‘ah, and his heart was pained to see her impoverished state. 
“O Rabi‘ah!” he cried, “I have rich friends. If you allow me, I 
will ask them for something for you.” “O Malik,” she said, “you 
are wrong. Is my Provider and their Provider not one and the 
same? ... Has He forgotten the poor because of their poverty and 
helps the rich because of their affluence?” “No,” he replied. 
“Since He knows my situation, what should I teach Him? He 
wills this way, I also will as He wills. ”!”4 

Poverty, sickness, and suffering of any manner was a trial 
to be born with patience; yet even more, suffering was a gift. 
When Rabi‘ah was warned that she could have the wealth of the 
world but lose God’s sorrow from her heart, she chose God’s gift 
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of sorrow, and the voice revealed, “Suffering for God is not to be 
had without paying for it.”!” For Rabi‘ah any gift from God, 
even the gift of suffering, was a treasure for which she would 
sacrifice the entire world. And through the gift of suffering her 
heart was purified until she reached the stages of gratitude (shukr) 
and contentment (rida). A servant is content, said Rabi‘ah, 
“when at the time of affliction he is as grateful as at the time of 
affluence and blessing.”’?° In the station of contentment 
Rabi‘ah held the particular gift, whether of benefit or loss, as 
insignificant in view of the One Who gave it. 

This state of perfect equanimity and pure devotion to God 
was also possible through the attainment of poverty (faqr). In the 
higher levels of poverty the soul no longer grasped for any 
possession or reward, whether of this world or the next, and was 
thus free to love God for Himself alone.'”” Once, during Hajj, 
Rabi‘ah asked God for a “point of poverty” (nugtah-i faqr). 
Though she was told that she did not yet deserve it, God gave her 
a sign of the fortune of His lovers who had come in search of 
union.’”2 The sign was the commencement of her menstru- 
ation, which prevented her from entering the Kabah sanctuary 
and completing her pilgrimage. In this way ‘Attar teases his 
readers with the paradoxical image of spiritual purification 
through ritual impurity and shows that on the path of love and 
poverty, being deprived of one’s goal, even the goal of seeking 
God, is a gift of purification. 

At the base of each of these spiritual states and stations 
was the first aspect of Rabi‘ah’s selfless love, according to which 
she sought God and remembered Him to the exclusion of all else. 
Having purified herself of secondary concerns and attachments, 
and having submitted her will to His, Rabi‘ah attained the states 
and stations of trust, patience, gratitude and contentment. Yet 
her love, in its second aspect, exceeded even these degrees. Once 
Hasan, Malik and Shaqiq al-Balkhi sat with Rabi‘ah, discussing 
the nature of truthfulness. Hasan began, “He who is not patient 
with the strike of his Lord is not truthful in his claim.” “This talk 
smells of ‘I’ness,” said Rabi‘ah. Shaqiq offered, “He is not 
truthful in his claim who does not give thanks for the strike of his 
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Lord.” “It should be better than this,” said Rabi‘ah. Malik tried 
a turn, “He is not truthful in his claim who does not find pleasure 
in the strike of his Lord.” But again Rabi‘ah said, “It should be 
better than this.” “Now you say it!” they all replied. She said, 
“He is not truthful in his claim who does not forget the pain of the 
wound in the contemplation of his Mawid [his Lord, his Friend, 
the One Whom he is seeking]....”!” 

Rabi‘ah sought God not through any secondary manifesta- 
tion, but directly. ‘Attar recounts that one spring day Rabi‘ah’s 
maid called to her, “O my mistress! Come out to see the effects 
of the power of creation.” Rabi‘ah called back, “You come in to 
see the Creator. Contemplation of the Creator distracts me from 
the study of creation.”°° She taught that the direct vision of 
God — in fact the only avenue to God — was through the heart: 


there is no station from the eye to God (Haqq). 
And from the tongue there is no way to Him, and 
hearing is the highway of trouble for those who 
talk, and hands and feet are rudders of perplexity. 
The job has fallen on the heart. Try to acquire an 
awakened heart, for once the heart is awakened, it 
does not need a friend.'*! 


‘Attar adds, “meaning the awakened heart is that which is lost in 
God, and he who is lost, what can he do with a friend? Annihila- 
tion (fand) in God is here.” 

In seeking God, Rabi‘ah became lost, annihilated in her 
heart’s vision. ‘Attar writes that once Rabi‘ah was performing 
her prayers and fell asleep. A straw went into her eye, but from 
“the intensity of yearning (shawq) and immersion (istighraq) .. 
she was not aware of it, because of the intensity of her humil- 
ity.”"° Through the strength of her yearning for God and 
through the intensity of her humility, humility that reached to the 
point of selflessness, Rabi‘ah became immersed in the vision of 
God, in the experience of His Presence. In Mantiq al-tayr ‘Attar 
equates this with the experience of a lover, rephrasing Rabi‘ah’s 
words: 
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... If I had not lost my soul and spirit in God, I 
would be able to give a moment of attention to 
human beings; but is it not me whose eye was 
pierced by a thorn while I was absorbed in con- 
templation, all in traversing my path, and from 
whom the blood flowed from the eyes onto the 
ground without my awareness? The one whom the 
pain [of love] for God has taken to such a point, 
how would she be able to occupy herself with a 
man or a woman? Since I do not know myself, 
how can I know another by analogy?! 


Rabi‘ah’s love had reached such a point that she could not 
perceive of the thorn in her eye; she had become so completely 
unaware of her own self that she could no longer be occupied with 
others. In the first love Rabi‘ah turned her back on people and 
prayed not to be distracted by them. Yet in the second love her 
preoccupation with God was no longer a conscious act or decis- 
ion; rather it was a state of being in which she was unaware of all 
else, including her own existence. Once Rabi‘ah was asked, “Do 
you love God?” “I do,” she replied. “Do you regard Satan as 
your enemy?” they asked. She answered, 


Because of the love for the All-Merciful I do not 
spend time on Satan’s animosity, but I saw the 
Prophet, upon whom be blessings and peace, ina 
dream. He said, O Rabi‘ah! Do you love me? I 
said, O Messenger of God! Who does not love 
you? But the love of God (Haqq) has engulfed me 
in such a way that the friendship and animosity of 
others has not remained in my heart.’ 


Rabi‘ah’s heart, engulfed by the love of God, had no room 
for love of the Prophet or hate of Satan; it had no room for hope 
of Heaven or fear of Hell. Though in the first aspect of her love 
she turned from everything to occupy herself with God alone, in 
the second aspect of her love, she became immersed in God’s 
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Presence to the extent that she perceived nothing else save Him. 
She could forget — she could not feel — the pain of the wound in 
contemplation of the One Whom she was seeking. Immersed in 
the love, in the vision of God, she would not even be able to feel 
the flames of Hell; and without its heat, what of its reality 
remained? Is it any wonder that Hell should run away from such 


a secret?!°° 


Rabi‘ah as Muslim 


The night that Rabi‘ah was born the Prophet Muhammad 
appeared to her father in a dream, foretelling of her spiritual 
greatness and of her intercession for seventy thousand of his 
community. As Rabi‘ah lay dying, those attending her heard a 
voice, “O soul, in [complete] rest! Come back thou to thy Lord, 
well pleased [thyself] and well-pleasing unto Him! Enter thou, 
then, among my Devotees!” (c.f. Quran LXXXIX:27-8).'%’ 
For Rabi‘ah’s life, from beginning to end, was intertwined with 
Islamic symbols, personalities and practices.'** 

When the Prophet appeared to her in a dream, asking, “O 
Rabi‘ah, do you love me?,” Rabi‘ah, overwhelmed by the love of 
God, replied that she could love no other; yet she began, “O 
Messenger of God, who does not love you....” Her spiritual state 
had not shattered her spiritual context, and her exclusive love for 
God had not severed her relation to His Prophet. Despite her 
apparent indifference to all else but God, Rabi‘ah could maintain 
her steadfast adherence both to God’s Messenger and to the 
message he bore. 


Karamat and Vilayat 


‘Attar recounts that one night Hasan and his companions 
went to Rabi‘ah. As the night was dark and she had no lamp, she 
blew on her finger, and it gave light until the morning. ‘Attar 
writes, 
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If someone says, “How could this be?” I answer, 
“The same as Moses’ hand.” If it is objected, 
“But Moses, upon whom be blessings and peace, 
was a prophet,” I reply, whoever follows a 
prophet, as a result he would have a share of 
kardmat. For if a prophet has mu fizah, a valihas 
kardmat as a blessed result of following the 
example of the Prophet, upon whom be blessings 
and peace. As the Prophet ... says, “Whoever 
returns a share of something hardm (unlawful) [to 
the enemy] will find a degree of prophethood” 
139 


Rabi‘ah, as a vali,'*° possessed both spiritual closeness, “friend- 
ship,” with the Divine and spiritual authority. ‘Attar, wishing to 
describe her vildyat, again refers to prophethood as the preceding 
principle: 


“Prophethood is honor (‘izzat) and there is no 
seniority or juniority in it.” Therefore vildyat is 
also the same, especially for Rabi‘ah who, in her 
own time, was not surpassed in [spiritual] dealings 
and knowledge (ma‘rifat), and was accredited 
among the elders of her time and was a definite 
proof for the people....'*! 


Hence Rabi‘ah’s vildyat in some way resembled the spiritual 
reality of the prophets, and her rank as vali bore connection to 
that source of spiritual grace. Her kardmdt came from following 
the Prophet Muhammad’s example, not only in terms of his 
spiritual grace, but also in the practical observance of lawful 
conduct; for “whoever returns a share of something hardm [to the 
enemy] will find a degree of prophethood.” 
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Once Rabi‘ah was visited by two shaykhs who knowing of 
her piety concluded, “whatever food she brings we [will eat] 
because it is halal (lawful).”'*” At another time Hasan found 
a rich master of Basra weeping at Rabi‘ah’s door; he had tried to 
offer her a purse of gold but had been refused. Hasan sought to 
intercede on the man’s behalf. Yet Rabi‘ah still refused, saying 

.. How could I accept someone’s money [when] I do not know 
whether any man’s property is haldl or hardm (unlawful).” 
“Once I sewed the rip of my shirt,” she continued, “using the 
light of the Sultan’s lamp. My heart became closed for a while; 
until I reopened that rip my heart did not open. Apologize to the 
master so that he would not make my heart captivated 
[again]. ”!*° 

Rabi‘ah sought to draw closer to God by following His 
Command. That He had given the Command, in the form of law, 
was enough for her to obey. What was more, she observed the 
law not to meet its external demands but to protect the purity of 
her spiritual heart through which she experienced closeness to 
God. Rabi‘ah felt a definite relation between lawful conduct and 
her spiritual condition; she was motivated to go beyond normal 
prohibitions to avoid even the possibility of encountering 
something impure, then as a result finding her heart constricted. 


Ritual Prayer 


While still a slave, Rabi‘ah was approached by a stranger; 
she ran from him, but fell and broke her wrist. Imploring God, 
she cried, “O my God! I am a stranger, an orphan, captive, with 
a broken wrist. [Yet] I have no trouble from all of this, I only 
want Your satisfaction. Tell me whether You are satisfied [with 
me] or not?” A voice responded “Do not be sad, tomorrow you 
will have such a dignified rank that the intimates of Heaven will 
be proud of you.” Rabi‘ah returned home and began to fast 
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constantly and to spend the length of each night standing in prayer 
(namdz, the Persian term for salat).'“ 

Beginning in her youth and continuing throughout her life, 
Rabi‘ah worshipped God through ritual prayer (namdz). It was 
said that she would perform a thousand ra ‘kats in a single day and 
night,'* and friends witnessed her daily prayers and night-long 
vigils.'*° Her prayer was more than the discharging of religious 
obligation; through prayer she fulfilled the “will of [her] heart in 
complying with [His] Commands.” Worshipping God in prayer 
was the “light of [her] eyes,” and “serving [God’s] court.”!*” 
Even more, ritual prayer was an expression of Rabi‘ah’s love. In 
her personal supplications, she uttered, “My Lord! My task and 
my wish from this world is Your remembrance, and in the 
hereafter Your Countenance....”'** As Rabi‘ah spent day and 
night in ritual prayer, it was one of her primary tasks in this 
world, and a practical manifestation of her remembrance of God, 
the first aspect of her love.’ Once while performing prayer, 
she laid down her head, perhaps in sujiad (prostration); from the 
intensity of her yearning and humility she became immersed in 
the Presence of the One Whom she worshipped, and in this state 
did not notice the reed that had entered her eye.° This anec- 
dote suggests that ritual prayer expressed the first aspect of 
Rabi‘ah’s love, in her yearning and remembrance, and could also 
be the means of attaining the second aspect of her love, in the 
vision of God Himself. 


Hajj, the Tension between Inner Yearning and Outward 
Observance 


Rabi‘ah, as a saint, did not supercede ritual practice and 
law but felt bound to an even higher level of observance. Yet for 
Rabi‘ah, the observance of religious obligation did not always 
correspond to the experience of spiritual fulfillment. Three times 
she attempted to complete the obligation of Hajj. On her first 
attempt she had not yet reached the holy city when she cried, “O 
my God, I am depressed. Where am I going? I am a piece of 
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mud, and that house is a stone, I need You.” God spoke to her 
heart without any intermediary, “O Rabi‘ah you are going into 
the blood of eighteen thousand worlds! Did you not see that 
[when] Moses, upon whom be blessings and peace, asked for a 
meeting, I showered a few bits of theophany on the mountain and 
the mountain was torn into forty pieces?”’” 

Again Rabi‘ah left for Hajj, yet in the middle of the desert 
she saw the Kabah coming to greet her. She said, “I need the 
Master of the house. What do I do with the Kabah?...” Mean- 
while Ibrahim ibn Adham arrived at Mecca. He had journeyed 
for fourteen years, performing two ra‘kats of prayer for each 
step. Finding no Kabah, he first rubbed his eyes in disbelief and 
then was told that the Kabah had gone to meet a woman. As he 
saw Rabi‘ah walking by, the Kabah returned to its place. Ibrahim 
turned to her, demanding an explanation of these events. “You 
crossed [the desert] in [the state of ritual] prayer,” Rabi‘ah 
replied, “and I did it in [the state of spiritual supplication and] 
need.” She completed her Hajj, then wept and prayed, “O my 
God, You have promised a good reward both for Hajj and for a 
disaster. Now [if] my Hajj is not accepted where is my reward 
for a disaster?”!? 

The following year Rabi‘ah said, “If last year the Kabah 
came to welcome me, this year I will go to welcome the Kabah.’” 
She spent the next seven years turning on her side until she 
reached Mount Arafat. There a voice called to her, “O you 
claimant, what is this request that has gotten hold of you? If you 
want, I will show one manifestation so that immediately you 
melt!” “O Lord of Glory!” she replied, “‘Rabi‘ah has no means 
to get to such a degree. But I want a point of poverty.” The voice 
said, 


O Rabi‘ah, poverty is the drought of Our Wrath 
that We have put on the path of men. When they 
get so close to Our union that there is only a hair’s 
width left, the situation changes and turns into 
separation. You are still veiled in seventy veils of 
your time. Until you come out of all this and step 
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onto Our path and pass these seventy stations you 
cannot talk about our poverty.... 


Rabi‘ah looked above at a sea of blood which was hanging in 
midair. The voice continued, “This is the blood of the hearts of 
our lovers who have come in search of union and have reached 
the first station whose whereabouts are not known to anyone in 
both worlds.” She said, “O Lord of Glory! Show me a sign of 
their fortune.” Immediately she began to menstruate. “The first 
station,” said the voice, “is that they crawl seven years on their 
sides until on Our Path they visit a mud brick. When they draw 
near to that mud brick, because of they themselves the road 
becomes closed to them.” Rabi‘ah was set aglow, and said, “O 
God, You do not let me in Your house, and You do not let me 
stay in my house.... Either let me stay in Basra in my house, or 
bring me to Your house in Mecca. First I would not pay attention 
to the house, I wanted You. Now I do not deserve Your house.” 
Saying this, she returned to Basra and became a recluse in her 
hermitage. '? 

‘Attar shows that Rabi‘ah, overwhelmed by the intensity 
of her yearning, desired a direct experience of God, not a visit to 
His house, not the performance of an outward rite. Yet God 
spoke to her, telling her that what she desired was greater than 
she had the capacity to sustain. Again Rabi‘ah left on Hajj, and 
again she yearned for the Master, not His house. She fulfilled the 
prescribed outward rites, yet the force that animated her actions 
was her inner state of intense supplication and need. And this 
inner state was more pleasing to God than fourteen years of ritual 
observance. After completing the rites, Rabi‘ah prayed for God’s 
promised reward for the acceptance of her Hajj, or His reward 
for the disaster of its rejection. 

Although Rabi‘ah’s inner state of yearning was superior 
to outward observance, on her final pilgrimage God revealed that 
she was still veiled by seventy veils and had not even approached 
the station of poverty, the station that was only a hair’s width 
from union, the station in which union became separation. Again 
God warned her she could not sustain the manifestation of 
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Himself that she desired. Yet now she learned that she did not 
even deserve His house. 

‘Attar portrays a tension between Rabi‘ah’s inner state of 
yearning and the obligation of outward observances. Rabi‘ah’s 
inner state is shown to be higher than outward practice, even 
practice taken to an excessive degree. Yet her inward state does 
not relieve her of outward obligations, nor, in these three 
previous anecdotes, does it entitle her to the direct manifestation 
she desires. In fact, Rabi‘ah is told that she does not even 
deserve God’s house; in other words, she does not even deserve 
to complete the obligation of Hajj itself. Thus, “Attar presents us 
with a contradiction: Rabi‘ah’s inner state is higher than outward 
ritual observance, yet she does not deserve to complete the ritual 
observance of Hajj. Although there may be several explanations 
for this apparent contradiction, within ‘Attar’s account this 
contradiction points to a deeper paradox where tensions are not 
resolved but transcended. 

In *Attar’s account, Rabi‘ah’s outward pilgrimage is a 
reflection of her inward journey. She was not only a pilgrim, 
traveling to the Kabah, she was a lover in search of union. Yet 
approaching the mud brick of the Kabah, and approaching union 
with her Lord, she learned that by reason of herself the way to 
both goals was blocked. She had prayed for a sign of the fortune 
of God’s lovers, and in response she was stricken with “woman’s 
intimate complaint” and began to menstruate.'* In the outward 
journey she was denied entry to the house because of the impurity 
of her physical body; in the inward journey she was denied access 
to His Presence because of the inner impurity of herself, her 
unworthiness to attain the stations of poverty and union. 

Yet for Rabi‘ah, who was on the path of love and poverty, 
being denied a goal was both reward and purification. An 
unaccepted Hajj was a disaster, and she prayed for God’s prom- 
ised reward if that disaster occurred. Yet later, when she asked 
for a sign of the fortune of God’s lovers, God granted her the 
reward of this sign by rendering her unable to continue her Hajj. 
This was God’s promised reward for disaster: the reward was 
disaster, and disaster was the reward. For on the path of love, 
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reward and disaster are the same; and on the path of poverty, 
purification from reward is the reward itself. 


Religion and Worship as Expressions of Love 
Rabi‘ah was once asked about love (mahabbat). She said: 


Love came from pre-eternity and reached to 
eternity and in the eighteen thousand worlds did 
not find a person who would drink a sip from it. 
At the end it reached God (Haqq), and this sen- 
tence was left from it: He loves them and they 
love Him.’ 


The last sentence is a reference to Quran, verse V:57: “O ye who 

believe! If any from among you turn back from his [religion 

(din)] soon will God produce a people whom He will love as they 

will love Him....” Rabi‘ah claimed that no one in all the worlds 

had tasted love, and thus all humanity had turned back from true 

religion, which was love for the sake of God alone. 

Religion was love; yet Rabi‘ah’s love was not confined to 

the realm of personal feeling and experience. It also included a 

practical dimension, shown in her acts of service and worship. 
Rabi‘ah fulfilled the ritual obligations of her faith; she prayed, 

she fasted, she undertook the Hajj, she observed the ordinances 

‘of halal and harém. In fact her observance of law and her 
supererogatory prayers and fasts exceeded even reasonable 

bounds. Yet what distinguished Rabi‘ah as a Muslim saint was 
not the length or amount of her acts of worship, but the motive 

for which she undertook them: 


“It is a [bad] servant,” [Rabi‘ah said,] “who 
worships his God out of fear or out of expectation 
for reward.” “Why do you worship God?” [they 
asked her,] “Do you not have expectation?” She 
said, “The Neighbor first, then His house. Is it not 
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enough for us that we have been ordered to wor- 
ship Him? That if there were no Heaven or Hell 
we should not obey Him?! Does He not deserve to 
be worshipped without any [secondary con- 
cern]?” 16 


Rabi‘ah fulfilled the obligations of religion out of her love 
for God and for His sake alone. She taught that acts of worship 
and pious observances, without love, lacked their central purpose 
and preserved only the outer trappings of religion. ‘Attar empha- 
sizes this point in Mustbat-namah, where he recasts the spring 
day conversation between Rabi‘ah and her maid as an exchange 


between Rabi‘ah and a zdhid (an ascetic): 


Thus for “Attar’s Rabi‘ah, religion without love was not religion 
at all. 


What do I want to do with creation? The Creator 
is available to me, do not take me to creation. If 
there is a path to the Creator in your heart, in 
comparison to that, creation is like a straw. When 
there is such a path open for someone, why should 
one go through the trouble of embarking on a 
longer path? [The visit] to the Kabah of the soul 
is seeing the face of the Beloved, seeing His face 
in the [house of] the Kabah of the soul [the heart]. 
If you can see in this way I will call you one with 
global-vision, otherwise I will call you a religion- 
less (bi din) blind man.!*’ 


Rabi‘ah as Woman! 


That one secluded in the special woman’s quarter, 
That [one] covered with the covering of sincerity, 
That [one] burnt with love and ardent desire, 

That [one] infatuated with proximity and burning, 
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That deputy of pure Maryam, 
That [one] accepted by the men [dignitaries], 
Rabi‘ah-i ‘Adawiyah.!°? 


Spiritual Manhood 


“When tomorrow on the Day of Judgement,” “Attar 
telates, “they call: ‘O you men!’ the first person who will step 
[forward] into the line of men will be Maryam (Mary, mother of 
Jesus).”'°° Thus, ‘Attar begins his account of Rabi‘ah — the 
deputy of pure Maryam — boldly justifying her inclusion among 
the other “men of God”: 


If someone asks, “Why did you include 
[Rabi‘ah’s] description among the men?”: we say, 
the Master of the Prophets — peace and blessings 
be upon him — says, “Verily God does not look to 
your forms;” the job is not by the form, it is by 
the intention.... When a woman is a man of the 
path of God, she cannot be called a woman. '*! 


‘Attar’s Rabi‘ah was a “man of God,” one who uttered 
words “worthy of a man indeed,”'® one who ventured fearless- 
ly on the “path of men.”’® Yet Rabi‘ah was not immune from 
physical weakness and the vulnerabilities particular to the female 
SeX; as a young girl she was seized by a wicked man and sold into 
slavery. Later she was approached by a stranger; she was afraid 
and fled. Hence, ‘Attar’s concept of manhood had little to do 
with the conventional images of physical strength and virility. It 
also contrasted with the stereotypical images of womanhood 
characterized by passivity, irresolution and emotional weakness. 
True manhood was possessing inner strength and courage. It was 
having unfailing endurance and a will of iron. True manhood was 
inward and spiritual, and it required the strength of a warrior to 
wrestle and defeat the inner enemy of the nafs (ego) and to endure 
hardships on “the path of men,” on the journey towards God. 
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Though spiritual manhood required a break from 
stereotypical “feminine” behaviour, it was not a denigration of 
woman’s essential nature, nor was it the effacement of womanly 
traits. As Rabi‘ah journeyed towards the Kabah, and towards the 
Master of that house, God struck her a blow, rendering her 
ritually impure through menstruation, through “woman’s intimate 
complaint.” Yet although her body was in a state of impurity, her 
spiritual state remained such that God spoke to her through a 
heavenly voice. What was more, ‘Attar depicts God as using 
even this “feminine” analogy to illustrate the condition of the 
spiritual seeker, and all humankind, in front of the Divine 
Presence; for although the impediment of menstruation is specific 
to woman, the more essential spiritual impediment of being veiled 
by oneself is experienced by every human being. 

Rabi‘ah’s spiritual manhood was neither a denigration of 
“femaleness” nor an exaltation of “maleness;” it pointed beyond 
these two poles to the source of Rabi‘ah’s authenticity and 
spiritual grace: her effacement in the One. ‘Attar writes: 


... in truth, where these people are, they are all 
naught of tawhid (unity). In tawhid when will the 
existence of “I” and “you” remain, let alone that 
of “man” and “woman.”!™ 


Rabi‘ah, who surpassed others in the intensity of her sincerity and 
self-surrender, counted as one of the first among the “men of 
God.” “No, she wasn’t a single woman,” ‘Attar writes, “but a 
hundred men over;”!® and “though a woman, [she] was the 
crown of men.”!® 


Marriage and Men 


Once Hasan asked Rabi‘ah, “Do you feel like marrying [me]?” 
With her usual stinging wit, Rabi‘ah replied, “The marriage 
contract is applicable [only] to a being. Where is the being here? 
For I do not belong to myself, I belong to Him and [am] in the 
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shadow of His decree. The proposal should be addressed to 
Him.”'*’ Another time Rabi‘ah was asked why she did not get 
a husband. She replied that she was puzzled with three things, 
and if she could find the answers to her questions, then she would 
marry. 


First, [she said, ] at the time of death, will my faith 
be intact or not? Second, will my record [of 
deeds] be [placed in] my right hand or not? Third, 
at the time when a group of people will be taken 
from the right side to Heaven, and a group from 
the left side to Hell, to which group will I belong? 


“We do not know,” they said. “Since I have such an ordeal in 
front of me,” she replied, “how can I dare to get married?’”'® 
And with this answer she silenced all further questions. 

Rabi‘ah had a talent for rebuttal.!” Her words, like a 
knife, cut through exterior arguments to the heart of the issue. 
And the sting of truth left no room for countering replies. In 
exchange after exchange Rabi‘ah pronounced the decisive state- 
ment, the final word. And through her sharp and cutting replies, 
she revealed her superiority to all of her — mostly male — fellow 
mystics, not to mention her superiority to other men of wealth 
and position.'”” Rabi‘ah’s boldness reached even to the angels, 
as she answered the two (Munkar and Nakir) who questioned her 
in the grave, “Go back and tell God (Haqq) that despite the 
several thousand creatures that You have, You did not forget an 
old woman; I, who have [only] You from all the world, will 
never forget You so that You should send someone to ask, ‘Who 
is your God?’”!”! 

Through the wit of her words, Rabi‘ah challenged per- 
spectives, overturned expectations, and always revealed a deeper 
spiritual truth. Yet though a challenging figure, she was not a 
social reformer or a mouthpiece for shallow conceptions of 
women’s “liberation.” Armed with truth and sincerity, Rabi‘ah 
challenged those around her to look to the heart of every issue and 
to determine meaning and significance only in relation to that 
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source of authentic truth. In the case of marriage, her clever 
replies expressed not a rejection of traditional concepts of 
authority and obedience, but rather a reinterpretation, even more, 
a regrounding of these concepts in the ultimate source of authority 
and obedience, in the ultimate source of one’s being and belong- 
ing. Similarly, Rabi‘ah’s decline of marriage was not a protest 
against women’s roles or social institutions; rather it pointed to 
her unique spiritual state which overshadowed outward circum- 
stances and transcended normal roles and expectations. While a 
slave, Rabi‘ah had found her station neither a cause for complaint 
nor an essential obstacle on the spiritual path; yet as a matter of 
preference, she clearly desired to serve her Divine Master to the 
exclusion of everyone else. Her celibacy, likewise, was an 
expression of preference; as obedience was the starting point in 
her spiritual quest, the issue was not whether to obey, but whom 
to obey. And as in every other aspect of her life, if the choice 
were hers, Rabi‘ah preferred to serve and obey her Lord directly 
and to the exclusion of all else, to “have [only Him] from all the 
world.” 

As a freed slave, an orphan and unmarried, Rabi‘ah fell 
outside of the usual web of family and social relations. A lone 
woman, no man regulated her interactions, no man oversaw her 
affairs. She veiled herself in keeping with Islamic require- 
ments.'” Yet despite the Islamic emphasis on sexual segrega- 
tion, she met and conversed with men in a manner not typical of 
other Muslim women.'” The legitimacy of this behavior, as 
with the other aspects of her character, stemmed from her spirit- 
ual authenticity. It was Rabi‘ah’s spiritual wisdom that drew 
others to seek her out, so too was it her spiritual rank and 
authority that overshadowed, and in some instances, qualified the 
consideration of her sex. Asa vali, as a friend of God, Rabi‘ah 
interacted on equal footing with men and women, and she com- 
manded the respect of all.'“ Once, said Hasan, “I spent 
twenty-four hours with Rabi‘ah [talking] about tariqah and 
haqiqah, in a way that it neither occured to me that lam a man, 
nor did it occur to me that she isa woman. And at the end when 
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I got up I found myself an indigent one and her the sincere 
[one].”!” 

Through Rabi‘ah, ‘Attar expresses subtle, paradoxical 
spiritual truths. He conveys his message not only in what 
statements Rabi’ah makes, but to whom she makes them. That 
Rabi‘ah, a woman, triumphs over an almost entirely male cast of 
associates is clearly deliberate on ‘Attar’s part. In her interaction 
with men, Rabi‘ah hardly presents an image of woman as sub- 
missive and subdued. She is shown to be hospitable, respect- 
ful,'”° and even consoling,'”’ but never intimidated in front of 
men or male authority. Yet since ‘Attar’s Rabi‘ah is not a proto- 
feminist or social reformer, what does she stand for? What does 
‘Attar, through Rabi‘ah, want to say about women, and the 
significance of womanhood? 


The Weakness of Woman 


It is narrated that a group of people went to 
[Rabi‘ah] to test her, and said: “All the virtues 
have been poured on the heads of men, and the 
crown of compassion has been put on the heads of 
men, and the girdle of generosity has been put on 
men. Prophethood has never descended upon a 
woman. [Therefore] for what reason [do you] 


boast?”!78 


Rabi‘ah, a woman, poor and alone, could boast neither of 
wealth nor of social position. She was simply a woman, a weak 
woman. She even described herself as such, asking God if kings 
treated a “weak woman” as He did when He stranded her in the 
desert, or telling the angels of the grave that she was an “old 
woman” with nothing from this world. Yet those who knew her 
marvelled at the paradox and mystery of her outward weakness 
and her inward strength. “What a surprise!” exclaimed Salih 
al-Murri. “[Me] an ignorant man and [her] a weak [yet] knowl- 
edgeable woman.”!” Said a noble of Basra, “Look at the mag- 
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nanimous spirit of this weak woman that has pulled her to such a 
high rank that she refuses to waste her time with begging. ”!*° 
And at her death, the saints of Basra gathered around her corpse 
praising her, and saying, “Rabi‘ah came into this world and went 
into the hereafter [in such a way] that she never committed any 
boldness with God (Haqq) and never asked for anything and 
never said make me such or do such and such [a thing for 
me] ae 181 

In her life Rabi‘ah strove not to be something, but to be 
nothing for the sake of God. She sought to extinguish every form 
of self-aggrandizement, every inclination of selfishness, pride 
and arrogance, so that her heart, emptied of self, could be filled 
with the pure vision and transforming light of God.'*? Effaced 
in this Truth, her actions were sincere, her words were authentic. 

On the day that a party had come to test her, saying all the 
glories had been showered on the heads of men, and therefore of 
what did she boast, Rabi‘ah replied: 


All of these things that you have said are true. But 
egotism and self-worship and [Pharoh’s assertion 
that] I am your Lord, Most High have never 
sprung from a woman’s breast. [Nor has any] 
woman ever been an effeminate.!* 


Though deprived of the “glories of manhood,” woman had never 
claimed to be God. And having not attained the rank of man, 
woman had never fallen from manhood into effeminacy. As a 
woman, Rabi‘ah could boast of nothing: and it was precisely of 
“nothing” that Rabi‘ah boasted. 


* * * 


‘Attar speaks from a context of patriarchy, a context 
oriented towards male authority and experience, yet he presents 
Rabi‘ah as the personification of spiritual wisdom, authenticity 
and authority. “If itis permitted,” he writes, “to take two-thirds 
of the religion from ‘Ayishah, may God be pleased with her, it is 
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also permitted to draw benefit from her slave girls.”!* 
Through the image of this slave girl, Rabi‘ah, ‘Attar seeks to 
express the subtle paradoxes of mystical insight and truth. 
Drawing on every symbolic nuance of her character, ‘Attar 
presents Rabi‘ah, the mystic, the Muslim, the woman, the friend 
and the lover of God, as a model of sincerity, a lesson in truth. 
‘Attar’s Rabi‘ah, as a mystic, is one “burnt with love and ardent 
desire ... infatuated with proximity and burning,” who reached 
the rank of intimacy and friendship with God by virtue of her 
all-consuming love. It is this love that inspired her to seek God 
and remember Him to the exclusion of all else, and it is this love 
that engulfed her heart and overwhelmed her in His vision. 

‘Attar’s Rabi‘ah, as a Muslim, exists within the context of 
orthodox Islamic practice, yet is not typical of traditional piety. 
She used the medium of orthodox practice to give form to the 
inner spiritual reality and experience of her selfless love, in both 
of its aspects. And although Rabi‘ah’s inward state is superior to 
outward practice, “Attar never describes her as superceding the 
practical obligations of faith; rather he portrays her acts of 
worship and physical pilgrimage as the outward manifestations of 
her inward spiritual journey. 

As a woman, ‘Attar’s Rabi‘ah is a complete departure 
from the image of feminine passivity and submissiveness. 
Possessing spiritual “manhood,” Rabi‘ah shows that being a 
woman is not an essential impediment on the path towards God. 
Yet what is more, Rabi‘ah shows that in the quest for spiritual 
manhood — the quest which begins with the submission of the 
ego to God — woman, in her weakness, has a decided advantage. 


Because on this path you are not God or prophet, 
... you are a handful of dirt. Be content to be the 
dust of this path.... Because you are only a hand- 
ful of dirt, speak down to earth. [Like Rabi‘ah] 
believe that all is pure, and speak accordingly with 
purity of heart.'® 
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Notes 


This article is a revised version of my M.A. Thesis 
(Rabi ‘ah al-‘Adawtyah as Mystic, Muslim and Woman) 
Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill University (1993). I 
wish to thank my advisor, Dr. Hermann A. Landolt, who 
has offered valuable comments and corrections. 


The basic terms that arise in this study, such as “mystic,” 
“mystical” and “mysticism,” I take to refer to the practi- 
cal disciplines, experiences and/or knowledge associated 
with the realm of spiritual perception that exists beyond 
the realms of sense, emotion, imagination and intellect. 
For a discussion of the realm beyond the intellect, see 
‘Ayn al-Qudah (Al-Miyanaji al- Hamadhani), Zubdat 
al-haqa’iq, (ed. ‘Afif ‘Usayran (Tehran: Tehran Univer- 
sity Press, 1962)]. “Islamic mysticism” is thus that type 
of mysticism which is rooted within an Islamic context. 
“Sufism” has been used in a number of ways. According 
to its most general usage, it is loosely interchangeable 
with Islamic mysticism. Some scholars, however, have 
taken Sufism to refer only to the specific system of 
Islamic spirituality — usually ina Sunni context (1) which 
includes initiation with a shaykh whose spiritual authority 
is traced through a recognized chain of spiritual masters 
back to the Prophet Muhammad through ‘Ali or Abi 
Bakr, (2) which employs specific spiritual practices such 
as dhikr (remembrance of God, through the repetition of 
His name(s)), and (3) which is organized into orders or 
brotherhoods. The chain of spiritual authority and/or the 
shaykh and disciple relationship may include what is 
known as an Uwaysi relationship, in which case the 
shaykh and disciple may not have met within the bounds 
of time and space. The term Uwaysi relationship is based 
on the example of Uways ibn Amir (Qarant) of Kufa, who 
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is considered a companion of the Prophet even though the 
two men never met each other. According to ‘Umar, the 
Prophet referred to Uways as the best of the Companions 
who, “if he would swear, relying upon Allah, for any- 
thing, Allah would fulfil his oath” [Muslim, from 
Riyadh-us-Saleheen, compiled by Imam Abu Zakariya 
an-Nawawi, trans. S.M. Madni Abbasi (New Delhi: 
Kitab Bhavan, Reprinted, 1987), Vol. 1, 223-6]. The 
connection between the Prophet and Uways has been used 
as the prototype of an inner spiritual relationship between 
a guide and disciple who have not met within the normal 
bounds of time and space. Rabi‘ah was not known to 
have taken initiation with any shaykh, nor to have 
belonged to any Sufi order. Thus, even allowing for an 
Uwaysi relationship, we cannot refer to her as a Sufiif we 
follow the latter definition of Sufism. In this study, 
however, I take “Sufism” and “Sufi” in a more general 
sense, as the system of spirituality and the specific 
persons of spiritual and mystical orientation and attain- 
ment within an Islamic (predominantly Sunni) context; 
this definition excludes other distinct forms of Islamic 
spirituality and mysticism such as Isma‘ilism, Shi‘ ‘irfan, 
or specific esoteric movements such as Shaykhism. 
Therefore, we can refer to Rabi‘ah as both a mystic and 
a Sufi. Finally, I take the term “orthodox Islam” to refer 
to the basic principles and perspectives outlined in the 
primary Islamic sources: the Quran, the hadith and the 
Sunnah of the Prophet. 


For example, see Margaret Smith, Rabi ‘a the Mystic and 
her Fellow-Saints in Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1928, Reissued, 1984), xvii: “By far 
the most extensive and complete biography of Rabi‘a 
extant is that of the Persian poet Farid al-Din ‘Attar....” 
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For my basic primary source, Tadhkirat al-awliya’ by 
Farid al-Din ‘Attar, I have chosen the text edited by Dr. 

Muhammad Estelami [Farid al-Din ‘Attar, Tadhkirat 
al-awliya’, 4thed. (Tehran: Zavvar Bookstore, 1984-5)]. 

This edition is based on the manuscript dated 692 
H.Q./1292-3 C.E., found in the Hiidayi Effendi library in 
Uskiidar, Turkey, and on microfilm in the University of 
Tehran. The manuscript used in this edition is more 
reliable and considerably older than those used by R.A. 

Nicholson in his edition [‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 

in his introduction, 41-42. See also H. Ritter, 

“Philologika XIV,” in Oriens 11, 1958, 63 fn., 64]. 


In the preparation of this study I came across a few 
articles in which the authenticity of the Tadhkirat al- 
awliyd’ is questioned and the suggestion is made that the 
entire text — and not simply the appendix of 25 biogra- 
phies — might not have been written by ‘Attar. Nicholson 
has accepted the possible authenticity of an appendix of 
20-25 additional biographies that is found in some manu- 
scripts of ‘Attar’s Tadhkirat al-awliyd’ [See ‘Attar’s 
Tadhkirat al-awliyad’, ed. Reynold A. Nicholson (Lon- 
don: Luzac & Co., 1905), Part 2, 3-4]. However, 
Reinert concludes that the additional 25 biographies have 
been written by another author and later appended to the 
Tadhkirat al-awliyd’ [See B. Reinert, “‘Attar,” in Ehsan 
Yarshater, ed., Encyclopaedia Iranica (London and New 
York: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1989), Vol. 3, 23]. 
Estelami, in his introduction to the Tadhkirat al-awliya’, 
also concludes that the appendix has not been written by 
‘Attar (xxv). Julian Baldick, in his article “The Legend 
of Rabi‘a of Basra: Christian Antecedents, Muslim 
Counterparts,” refers to two works that cast doubt on 
‘Attar’s authorship of the Tadhkirat al-awliya’. [Julian 
Baldick, “The Legend of Rabi‘a of Basra: Christian 
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Antecedents, Muslim Counterparts,” in Religion (New 
York: Academic Press, July 1990), Vol. 20, 234 and note 
4 on 244]. The first reference is toC.A. Storey, Persian 
Literature, in which ‘Attar is listed as the author of the 
Tadhkirat al-awliyad’, but with his name written in 
inverted comas. However, in this reference it is not 
explained why certain names are placed in inverted 
comas, and the entry description of the Tadhkirat al- 
awliya’ does not mention that ‘Attar’s authorship is 
questioned [C.A. Storey, Persian Literature (London: 
Luzac & Co., 1972), Vol. 1, Part 2, 930-3. Baldick has 
referred to CA. Storey, Persian Literature (London: 
Luzac & Co., 1953), Vol. 1, Part 2, 1379 and 1399]. 
Therefore it is possible that the inverted comas indicate 
that a pen-name is being used. “‘Attar” means druggist 
and refers to ‘Attar’s profession. 2! 


Baldick’s second reference is to an article by Muhammad 
Habib, “Chisti Mystics Records of the Sultanate Period” 
[Muhammad Habib, “Chisti Mystics Records of the 
Sultanate Period,” in Medieval India Quarterly (Bombay: 
Q Press, October 1950), Vol. 1, No. 2]. In this article the 
author describes the Tadhkirat al-awliyd’ as a “fabricated 
work ... a fake, a forgery, a series of old wives’ tales, ill 
assorted and inconsistent, which some anonymous writer 
has tagged together and passed off as the work of the great 
Farid al-Din ‘Attar....” (Habib, “Chisti Mystics,” 37). 
For supporting evidence, Habib notes that in the Nafahat 
al-uns Jami refers to the Tadhkirat al-awliya’ as 
attributed to ‘Attar [“Abd al-Rahman ibn Ahmad-i Jami, 

in Nafahdat al-uns min hadardat al-quds, (540) in the 
edition (Nawal Kishore) used by Habib, and on (599) in 
the copy I am using, ed. Mahdi Tawhidipur, 2nd ed. 

(Tehran: Intisharat-i Sa‘di, 1366 H.Sh.)] and “not less 
important is the fact that Maulana Jami does not utilise the 
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Tazkirat-ul-Auliya for the compilation of his Nafahat 
al-Uns” (Habib, “Chisti Mystics,” 37-38). Habib also 
notes that the work was not mentioned by Shaykh Nizam 
al-Din Awliya’ in his discussion of early mystical works, 
nor was it mentioned by Barni (Tarikh-i firiizshahi) in his 
list of books on Muslim mysticism available at the Delhi 
market (Habib, “Chisti Mystics,” 38). He claims that 
there is no reference to the Tadhkirat al-awliyd’ in Delhi 
until the appearance of the Afdal al- fawa’id. The latter 
work, according to Habib, is also spurious, appearing 
much after the time of its supposed author Amir Khusraw 
(d. 725 A.H./1325 C.E.) (Habib, “Chisti Mystics,” 38). 
Habib concludes that with all these considerations in 
mind, the Tadhkirat al-awliyd’ was not written by ‘Attar 
and did not appear until well after the time of ‘Attar’ S 
death (d. circa 618 A.H./1221 C.E.). 


There are several problems with Habib’s arguments. In 
terms of the style and literary construction of the 
Tadhkirat al-awliyd’, renown authorities on ‘Attar and 
the Persian language, such as Dr. B. Foruzanfar and R.A. 
Nicholson, consider the Tadhkirat al-awliya’ an excellent 
example of Persian literary prose [B. Foruzanfar, Sharh-i 
ahyal va naqd va tahlil-i asar-i Shaykh Farid al-Din 
Muhammad ‘Attar-i Nishabart, (Tehran, 1339-40 Sh./ 
1960-1 C.E. Reprint, Tehran, 1353 Sh./1975 C.E.), 51. 
See also Nicholson’s comments in the Preface to his 
edition of ‘Attar’s Tadhkirat, Part I, 6]. In terms of its 
content, Dr. B. Foruzanfar has observed that “Attar was 
very much drawn to the lives of the saints and his other 
works are full of references to mystical figures. Conse- 
quently, itis quite natural to expect ‘Attar to produce such 
a work as the Tadhkirat al-awliya’ (B. Foruzanfar, 
Sharh-i ahval, 51). A.J. Arberry, in his abridged 
translation of the Tadhkirat al-awliya’, has listed a 
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considerable amount of material from this text that also 
appears in other works ascribed to ‘Attar, works which 
are considered authentic. [A.J. Arberry, trans., Muslim 
Saints and Mystics, Episodes from the Tadhkirat al- 
Auliya’ by Farid al-Din ‘Attar (London and Boston: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, Reprint, 1983). See the section 
entitled “Notes on Anecdotes” which precedes each 
biography]. Concerning Rabi‘ahal-‘ Adawiyah in particu- 
lar, Arberry has listed four anecdotes from the Tadhkirat 
al-awliyaé’ also appearing in either ‘Attar’s 
Musibat-nadmah_ or his Ilahi-ndmah (Arberry, Muslim 
Saints, 39-40). Javad Nurbakhsh, Sufi Women, mentions 
these previous references as well as two additional 
anecdotes of Rabi‘ah from the Tadhkirat al-awliya’ which 
appear in poeticized versions in.‘Attar’s Mantiq al-tayr 
[Javad Nurbakhsh, Sufi Women, trans. Leonard 
Lewisohn, Revised 2nd ed. (New York: Khaniqahi- 
Nimatullahi Publications, 1990), 28-29, 34 fn. 1]. 
Significantly, there is no contradiction in the overall 
image of Rabi‘ah presented in the Tadhkirat al-awliya’ 
and the particular information contained in the six refer- 
ences mentioned above (Nurbakhsh, Sufi Women, 24-51). 


Habib’s statement concerning Jami is also problematic. 
In the Nafahat al-uns, Jami writes: “In the introduction 
to the Tadhkirat al-awliya’ which is ascribed to him 
[‘Attar] ....;” however, the term Jami uses, “bivay 
mansib ast” meaning “is ascribed to,” does not necess- 
arily imply doubt and could have a positive connotation, 
indicating that this attribution is generally accepted. 
Furthermore, Jami continues the sentence, “In the intro- 
duction to the Tadhkirat al-awliyd’ that is ascribed to 
him, he [‘Attar] says...” rather than “the author says” or 
“it is said” [Jami, Nafahat al-uns (ed. Madhi-i 
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Tawhidipir), 599]. Although Jami’s statement leaves 
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room for ‘Attar’s authorship to be questioned, it also 
implies that Jami accepts the general attribution of the 
Tadhkirat al-awliyd’ to ‘Attar. As for Habib’s statement 
that Jami did not use the Tadhkirat al-awliya’ in the 
compilation of the Nafahdt al-uns, it may be that Jami 
does not refer specifically to the former work; however, 
at Jami’s time it was not seen as necessary to specify 
sources used. The references found in works of this 
period are often unsystematic and incomplete; Jami’s 
works are no exception to this general tendency in that he 
does not always identify the authors of the sources he has 
used [See Fritz Meier, “Zur Biographie Ahmad-i Gam’s 
und zur Quellenkunde von Gami’s Nafahatu’l-uns,” in 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 
(Leipzig: Kommissionsverlag F.A. Brockhaus, 1943), 
58]. Additionally Cl. Huart, in his article on Jami in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, specifies that Jami did make use 
of the Tadhkirat al- awliyd’ in his composition the 
Nafahat al-uns [Cl. Huart, “Djami,” in B. Lewis, ed., 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (London: Luzac and Co., New 
ed., 1965), Vol. 2, 422]. 


In reference to Habib’s argument that the Tadhkirat al- 
awliyd’ did not exist at the time of Shaykh Nizam al-Din 
Awliya’, the latter died in 1325 C.E. and the two earliest 
known texts of the Tadhkirat al-awliya’ are dated 1270 
C.E. Theses dates would indicate that although Shaykh 
Nizam al-Din Awliya’ may not have seen a copy of the 
text, the work did not appear at a later date as Habib 
claims. There are, in fact, fifteen manuscripts dated 
earlier than 725 A.H./1325 C.E. (See Ritter, “Philologika 
XIV,” 62-76). 


All in all, Habib’s arguments are not able to support his 
contention that the Tadhkirat al-awliyda’ is a fabricated 
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work. B. Reinert, in a statement indicative of the position 
of modern scholarship, writes that the “attribution [of the 
Tadhkirat al-awliya’] to ‘Attar is scarcely open to 
question” (B. Reinert, “Attar, ” in Encyclopaedia 
Tranica, 22). 


Our historical information concerning Rabi‘ah is quite 
limited. 


I have found only one instance of estimated dates given 
for Rabi‘ah’s birth, namely circa 95 or 99 A.H. [Louis 
Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de 
la mystique musulmane (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. 
Vrin. 1954), 215, note 5]. Several dates are given for her 
death starting with 135 A.H. as the earliest, followed by 
180 A.H. and 185 A.H./801 C.E. A.J. Arberry, in his 
abridged translation of the Tadhkirat al-awliyda’, gives 
both 135 A.H. and 185 A.H. for Rabi‘ah’s death 
(Arberry, Muslim Saints, 39). Massignon, in Essai, 
mentions both these death dates, but judges in favor of the 
later one [Massignon, Essai (1954), 215, including foot- 
note 5]. Nurbakhsh, in Sufi Women, lists all three dates 
with reference to specific source works (Nurbakhsh, Sufi 
Women, 22-23). As additional information, we are told 
in an anecdote related by ‘Attar that Rabi‘ah was an “old 
woman” when she died (Arberry, Muslim Saints, 51). 


The problem of historical dating becomes more compli- 
cated when we consider the specific material in ‘Attar’s 
account, for he portrays Rabi‘ah as having associated with 
figures from both the first and the second century A.H. 

If we accept Massignon’s judgement of the later date for 
Rabi‘ah’s death, it seems unlikely that any meeting took 
place between Rabi‘ah and Hasan al-Basri (b. 21 A.H.., 

d. 110 A.H.) (Arberry, Muslim Saints, 19) of the anes 
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described by ‘Attar. Rabi‘ah must have been quite 
young, perhaps no more than 10 or 11 when Hasan died, 

not the age to consider his marriage proposal or to carry 
on a mature spiritual companionship as depicted in 
‘Attar’s account. Nor does the later date fit with ‘Attar’s 
account of Hasan al-Basri (Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 33) 
in which Rabi‘ah is described as an “old woman” at the 
time when she attended Hasan’s assemblies. This would 
suggest that according to ‘Attar they were at least con- 
temporary in age. However, if Rabi‘ah’s date of death 
was 135 A.H., then such a meeting conceivably could 
have taken place. Similarly, her meeting with Malik ibn 
Dinar (d. 130 A.H.) (Arberry, Muslim Saints, 26) better 
coincides with this earlier date of death. Yet this assump- 
tion also raises new problems. If she died in 135 A.H., 
then she would not have been the contemporary of other 
companions mentioned in ‘Attar’s account, such as Salih 
al—Murri (d. circa 172-6 A.H.) [Nurbakhsh (Sufi Women, 
23), Massignon (Essai, 167) gives Salih’s date of death as 
172 (A.H.) (c.f. Jahiz)], Sufyan al-Thawri (d. 161 A.H.) 
(Arberry, Muslim Saints, 129), Shaqiq al-Balkhi (d. 194 
A.H.) (Arberry, Muslim Saints, 133) or Ibrahim ibn 
Adham (d.c. 165 A.H.) (Arberry, Muslim Saints, 62). 


Two incidents from ‘Attar’s account that might have been 
useful in determining historical dates are the mention of 
‘Isa Radan (or Zadan in Nicholson’s edition) as the 
governor of Basra at the time of Rabi‘ah’s birth (‘Attar, 
TadhKirat, ed. Estelami, 73, ed. Nicholson, Part 1, 60) 
and the famine in Basra, which coincided with Rabi‘ah’s 
childhood. Unfortunately, I have not found any mention 
of ‘Isa Radan (Zadan) or any similar name in the work of 
Charles Pellat (Le milieu Basrien et la formation de 
Gahiz), although Pellat lists all the governors and signifi- 
cant officials of Basra for the first several centuries. Nor 
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have I seen any reference to a famine in Basra during the 
first through seventh centuries A.H. However, Pellat 
mentions that under normal conditions Basra had a brutal 
climate, which varied from intense heat to extreme cold 
and, more significantly, the city had a serious shortage of 
usable water [Charles Pellat, Le milieu Basrien et la 
formation de Gahiz (Paris: Librairie d‘Amérique et 
d’Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1953), 15-19]. Thus 
famine-like conditions could occur, and may have 
occurred quite frequently yet would not necessarily have 
been regarded as exceptional events. 


In addition to the historical considerations mentioned in 
determining Rabi‘ah’s date of death, it is possible to 
interpret Rabi‘ah’s meeting with Hasan al-Basri as a 
conflict between two trends in Sufism: the first, as 
represented primarily by Hasan, is the ascetical approach 
based on the fear of God, whereas the second, represented 
by Rabi‘ah, is the path based on the love of God, intense 
yearning for Him and seeking proximity to Him. This 
idea also has been suggested by Charles Upton in a more 
popular work on Rabi‘ah, Doorkeeper of the Heart, 
Versions of Rdbi‘a [(Putney, VT: Threshold Books, 
1988), 8], and also may be more generally implied by 
Margaret Smith in Rabi ‘a the Mystic. The latter approach 
not only reflects ‘Attar’s mystical thought but could 
account for the creation of non-historical legends. If this 
interpretation is correct, it also could account for the 
exchanges between Rabi‘ah and Malik ibn Dinar, a 
disciple and contemporary of Hasan. In Malik’s story, as 
presented by “Attar, he shows strong tendencies towards 
self-mortification (See Arberry, Muslim Saints, 26-31). 

In one of the anecdotes translated by Arberry the limits of 
both Malik’s ascetical approach and his understanding of 
obedience to God through external, moral discipline are 
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brought out through an episode with his licentious neigh- 
bor. Malik rebuked his young neighbor for his corrupt 
behaviour and threatened to “tell the All-Merciful.” The 
youth replied that God was too generous to punish him. 
When Malik came to rebuke him a second time, he was 
warned by a heavenly voice, “Keep your hands off My 
friend.” Malik was amazed and when he repeated this to 
the young man the latter exclaimed, “Ah since things are 
like that I dedicate my palace wholly to His service. I 
care nothing for all my possessions.” The young man left 
everything and everyone behind, surrendering himself in 
complete trust to God (Arberry, Muslim Saints, 28-29). 
Malik was left amazed and, in a sense, rebuked by the 
Almighty for having judged a man according to his 
exterior behaviour. We should note, however, that ‘Attar 
shows Rabi‘ah to be superior not only to Hasan and Malik 
but to all her other associates, including those of later 
date, based on her direct experience of knowledge and 
inner state of yearning. This contrast between Rabi‘ah 
and other spiritual companions also could be interpreted 
as representing two trends or approaches within Sufism. 
Nevertheless, Hasan’s extreme emphasis on asceticism 
and fear of God makes him a more appropriate symbolic 
representation of the first type of Sufism mentioned 
above. 


It does not seem possible to draw a definite conclusion 
concerning Rabi‘ah’s historical dates. Massignon, in 
giving preference of the later date, considers a number of 
sources in addition to the Tadhkirat al-awliyd’ and favors 
the date of 185 A.H. on the basis of Rabi‘ah’s association 
with Riyah al-Qaysi, her meeting with Sufyan al-Thawri 
who came to Basra after 155 A.H., and the marriage 
proposal from Muhammad ibn Sulayman al—-Hashimi, the 


_governor of Basra from 145-72 A.H. (Massignon, Essai, 
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215, fn. 5). Finally he mentions that Rabi‘ah was said to 
have been born when Hasan started, or as he further 
suggests “re-started,” giving sermons. He estimates this 
date to be around 95-99 A.H. (Essai, 215, fn. 5). 
Massignon’s estimation, together with ‘Attar‘s statement 
that Rabi‘ah died as an “old woman” — Massignon sug- 
gests that she was at least 80 (Essai, 215) — point to the 
later dates of 180 or 185 A.H. and carry the implication 
that her association with Hasan and Malik is non-histori- 
cal. Not only Massignon (Essai, 215, fn. 5), but also 
Smith (Rabi ‘a the Mystic, 11), Badawi [Shahidat al-‘ishq 
al-ilahi, Rdabi‘ah al-‘Adawiyah (Cairo: Maktabat al- 
Nihdat al-Misriyah, n.d.), 48-50 (Farsi trans. , Shahidat 
al-‘ishq al-ilahi, Rdbi‘ah-i ‘Adawiyah, trans. 
Muhammad-i Tahrirchi (Tehran: Intisharati-i Mawla, 
1367 H.Sh.), 59-60], and Nurbakhsh (Sufi Women, 23) 
have reached this conclusion. Undoubtedly influencing 
the judgements of these scholars, Massignon in particular, 
is the consideration of source texts. Makki (d. 996 C.E.) 
has related the marriage proposal from Hashimi in Qa 
al-qulab, and Abi Nu‘aym al-Isfahani (d. 1038 C.E.) has 
given the exchanges between Rabi‘ah and Riyah in Hilyat 
al-awliya’ (See Massignon, Essai, 215 fn. 5, and Pellat, 
Le milieu Basrien, 105 fn. 1, 3). The dates of these 
ancient authors above are taken from C. Brockelmann, 
Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur [Band I (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, Second edition, 1943), 217 and 445 respective- 
ly]. The texts Qat al-qulib and Hilyat al-awliya’ estab- 
lish Rabi‘ah’s date of death near the end of the second 
century A.H., and are relatively early, hence more 
reliable, than later works. 


It was with these considerations in mind that I chose to 
follow Massignon’s conclusions in my own historical 
presentation of Rabi‘ah. However, the question of 
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historical dates may have to be reconsidered on the basis 
of new information. Prior to the publication of this 
article, Dr. Hermann A. Landolt brought to my attention 
a copy of the texts Muntakhab-i rawnagq al-majalis and 
Bustan al-‘Grifin va tuhfat al-muridin (Muntakhab-i 
rawnaq al-majalis va bustan al-‘arifin va tuhfat 
al-muridin, ed. Ahmad ‘Ali-i Raja’i (Tehran: Tehran 
University Press, 1965)]. In this combined work there 
are four anecdotes concerning Rabi‘ah pertinent to the 
question of historical dates. Two anecdotes from the 
Tiibingen manuscript of Bustan al-‘Grifin va tuhfat 
al-muridin are narrated by ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd (d. 

177 A.H., c.f. Massignon), a disciple of Hasan al—Basri. 

One of the anecdotes relates a marriage proposal from 
‘Abd al-Wahid, suggesting that Rabi‘ah is his contempor- 
ary, not the contemporary of his master Hasan; this 
information places Rabi‘ah in the second generation of 
Basrian ascetics (Muntakhab-i rawnaq al-majalis va 
bustan al-‘Grifin va tuhfat al-muridin, 408, see also note 
111 of this study). The third anecdote, however, 
describes an incident between Rabi‘ah (as a grown 
woman) and an Umayyad governor stationed in Basra by 
Hajjaj (Muntakhab-i rawnaq al-majdlis va bustan 
al-‘Grifin va tuhfat al-muridin, 409-10). According to 
Pellat, Hajjaj died in 95 A.H./714 C.E. [Pellat, “Basra,” 
in H.A.R. Gibb, ed., Encyclopaedia of Islam, (London: 

Luzac & Co. , New ed: » 1960), Vol. 1, 1086. Pellat also 
index to this ‘latter work)]. In order for any interaction 
between Rabi‘ah and this governor to have taken place it 
would be assumed that she was born some years prior to 
95 A.H./714 C.E. If we accept this information we 
would have to consider the earlier death date of 135 A.H. 
as most probable. Finally, in the text of Muntakhab 
al-rawnagq al-majalis there is an anecdote describing an 
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exchange between Rabi‘ah (again, as a grown woman) 
and another of Hasan’s disciples, Muhammad ibn Wasi‘ 
(Muntakhab-i rawnaq al-majalis va bustan al-‘arifin va 
tuhfat al-muridin, 61), whose early date of death (d. circa 
123-7 A.H. ) [c.f. Ritter, Das Meer Der Seele (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1978), 739] also suggests that Rabi‘ah belongs 
in the first generation of ascetics. 


The texts of the Muntakhab and Bustan al- riftn, and the 
anecdotes relating to Rabi‘ah, are not new discoveries in 
the field of scholarship. Nurbakhsh, for example, has 
given a translation of the incident between Rabi‘ah and 
the Ummayad governor (Nurbakhsh, Sufi Women, 67-68, 
c.f. Muntakhab rawnaq al-majalis). What is new, 
however, is the dating of these ancient texts. It has been 
commonly accepted that the Muntakhab was compiled in 
the ninth century A.H./fifteenth century C.E. [See C. 
Brokelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur, 
Supplement Band II (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1938), 285]. The 
editor of the 1965 publication, Ahmad Raja’1, has dis- 
covered that the actual date is much earlier: 480 A.H.., 
meaning that the original, though no longer extant, text of 
Rawnagq al-majalis (from which the Muntakhab has been 
“extracted”) must have been written even earlier. To 
explain the confusion concerning dates, Raja’1 suggests 
that 480 A.H. has been inadvertently recorded as 840 
A.H. (Raja’i, ed., Muntakhab-i rawnaq al-majalis va 
bustan al- ‘Grifin va tuhfat al-muridin, v). The same 
correction in dating also applies to the Bustan al-‘arifin. 
The implication of the new date is that this combined 
work can be regarded as an early primary source. 
Although there is a contradiction within the text itself, the 
fact that two anecdotes place Rabi‘ah in the first gener- 
ation of Basrian ascetics suggests that her association with 
Hasan deserves consideration as a historical possibility 
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and perhaps indicates that the entire issue of Rabi‘ah’s 
historical dates needs to be reinvestigated. 


As for Rabi‘ah’s genealogy, Jahiz refers to her as Rabi‘ah 
al-Qaysiyah, hence Pellat writes that Rabi‘ah belonged to 
the Bani ‘Adi branch of al-Qays, al-Qays being one of 
Basra’s founding Arab tribes (Charles Pellat, Le milieu 
Basrien, 23 and 104, fn. 15). Margaret Smith specifies 
that Rabi‘ah belonged to the al-‘Atik tribe of Qays b. ‘Adi 
(or ‘Adaw) which would account for the fact that she is 
sometimes referred to as al-Qaysiyah and sometimes as 
al—-‘Adawiyah (Margaret Smith, Rabi ‘a the Mystic, 3, c.f. 
Ibn al-Jawzi, “Mirat al-zaman,” fol. 256 a. Taghribirdi, 
Al-nujiim al-zahirah, 1, 365). According to Nurbakhsh, 
the al-‘Atik traces its lineage back to the Prophet Noah 
(Nurbakhsh, Sufi Women, 16). 


‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi writes that Rabi‘ah belonged to 
the Bani ‘Adwa branch of the al-‘Atik, descended from 
the tribe of Azd, descended from the tribe of Qays. 
Referring to Ibn Khalikan, Wafaydt al-a‘ydn, and Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Al-nujiim al-zadhirah, Badawi claims that 
Rabi‘ah was in the service of the al-‘Atik. He presumes 
this to mean that her father had been an attached slave of 
that tribe but had gained his freedom prior to Rabi‘ah’s 
birth. Badawi states that the tribe of al-‘Atik descended 
from the tribe of Azd, originally of Qays. He makes the 
further supposition that the al-‘Atik had been in Marv 
(then Iran) and suggests that perhaps the al-‘Atik along 
with its attached slaves (which included Rabi‘ah’s prede- 
cessors) were originally of Iranian descent. He appears 
to be the first to suggest this (Badawi, Shahidat al-‘ishq, 
9 and 8-10/Farsi trans.: Shahid-i ‘ishq, 9-12). 
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Massignon, although listing Badawi as his source refer- 
ence, writes Rabi‘ah’s clan was ‘Atik ibn Nasr ibn 
Shuniiw descended from Azd, but not Qays [Essai (in the 
Addenda of the 1954 ed.), 239. Incidently, Pellat lists 
Azd (along with Qays) as one of Basra’s founding Arab 
tribes (Le milieu Basrien, 23)). 


A final note in this discussion of historical information is 
the location of Rabi‘ah’s tomb in Basra (Nurbakhsh, Sufi 
Women, 24 and Julian Baldick, “The Legend of Rabi‘a of 
Basra,” 235-6). There has been much confusion concern- 
ing her grave site. Some have mistakenly claimed that 
she is buried in Jerusalem, at the top of the Mount of 
Olives. Nurbakhsh suggests that this grave belongs to 
another famous Rabi‘ah, the mystic Rabi‘ah of Syria, with 
whom Rabi‘ah of Basra is often confused (Nurbakhsh, 
Sufi Women, 24). Julian Baldick, however, notes that 
there is a grave site in Damascus that reportedly belongs 
to Rabi‘ah of Syria, and that the site in Jerusalem is 
claimed as a holy tomb not only by Muslims but also by 
Jews and Christians (Baldick, “The Legend of Rabi‘a,” 
235-6). The Christian saint supposedly buried there is 
Saint Pelagia, a converted courtesan. We see the possibil- 
ity of a variant image of Rabi‘ah of Basra, the image of 
Rabi‘ah the converted courtesan, converging with the 
image of Saint Pelagia, and giving rise to the assertion 
that Rabi‘ah of Basra is buried at the top of the Mount of 
Olives (Baldick, “The Legend of Rabi‘a,” 233-47. See 
also notes 169 and 174 of this study), despite her reported 
tomb in Basra. The location of Rabi‘ah’s grave site in 
Basra is generally acknowledged (Massignon, Essai, 215, 
fn. 4; Smith, Rdbi‘a the Mystic, 45; Nurbakhsh, Sufi 
Women, 24). Massignon gives as supporting evidence 
that Rabi‘ah’s tomb in Basra was visited by Muhammad 
ibn Aslam al-Tiisi. However, this appears to be simply a 
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repetition of an account from ‘Attar’s Tadhkirat (ed. 
Estemali, 88), and therefore cannot be used as an inde- 
pendent source to verify ‘Attar’s text. 


In addition to the two monographs there are a number of 
studies and articles in which reference is made to Rabi‘ah, 
such as G.C. Anawati and Louis Gardet, Mystique 
musulmane, aspects et tendances — expériences et 
techniques (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin., 
1961); Julian Baldick, “The Legend of Rabi‘a;” Emine 
Giirsoy—Naskali, “Women Mystics in Islam” [in Bo Utas, 
ed., Women in Islamic Societies (New York: Olive 
Branch Press, 1983), 238-44]. More popular works 
include First among Sufis by Widad El Sakkakini (Lon- 
don: Octogan Press, 1982) and Doorkeeper of the Heart, 
Versions of Rabi‘a by Charles Upton. 


Margaret Smith, Rdbi‘a the Mystic. The other mono- 
graph is Shahidat al-‘ishq by ‘Abd al-Rahman Badawi. 
This latter work contains a very useful appendix listing of 
all the accounts of Rabi‘ah from the primary sources, with 
specific references to authors and texts. As for the 
analysis of Rabi‘ah, Badawi suggests theories and inter- 
pretations that are highly speculative, and draws con- 
clusions that are not substantiated by the source material; 
thus his analysis adds no significant contribution to our 
understanding of Rabi‘ah. 


See especially Smith’s work, Studies in Early Mysticism 
in the Near and Middle East (Amsterdam: Philo Press, 
Reprinted 1973), 124, 130, 141-2, 152, 244-57. 


References made to Christian sources in the Part 2 
discussion of “the Sufi doctrine” (Smith, Rdbi‘a the 
Mystic, 47- 110), in order to highlight perceived similar- 
ities between Sufi and Christian thought include the 
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following: 49 fn. 3; 51-52 fn. 4; 56 fn. 3; 57 fn. 2, 3; 58 
fn. 2; 59 fn. 6; 60 fn. 3; 63 fn. 2, 3, 4; 65 fn. 3; 68 fn. 2, 
3; 74 fn. 2, 4; 74-75 fn. 1, 2; 76 fn. 4; 79-80 fn. 1; 81 
fn. 1; 82 fn. 4; 82-83 fn. 5; 85 fn. 1; 86-87 fn. 1; 88-89 
fn. 1; 93 fn. 3; 95-96 fn. 2; 96 fn. 1; 102 fn. 3; 104 fn. 2; 
108; 108 fn. 2, 3; 109 fn. 1, 3; and 109-110 fn. 1. This 
discussion includes only two references to hadith (that 
appear within direct quotations, 100 fn. 1, 101 fn. 3) and 
four references to the Quran, two of which are incidental 
(within quotations, 54, 72 fn. 1) and two of which are 
presented as contrasting with Sufi and Christian concepts 
(53). [See also 77-78 (Part 2) and 165-166 from Part 3]. 


Smith, Rdbi‘a the Mystic, 29, 40-41, 49, 69, 87. 
Smith, Rdbi‘a the Mystic, 40, 87-88, 108-9. 

Smith, Rabi ‘a the Mystic, 13, 49, 165. 

Smith, Rabi ‘a the Mystic, 13, 49, 96-97, 165, 175, 203. 
Smith, Rdbi‘a the Mystic, 170, 175. 


Massignon’s theory, in turn, has been challenged by 
scholars such as Tor Andrae who reassert the idea of 
Christianity’s direct influence on Islamic spirituality. 
Andrae’s position rests on several points: (1) that the 
Quran (by implication) is not a direct revelation but itself 
can be seen as representing “a translation into Arabic 
language and Arabic imagination of that ascetic piety, that 
monastic religion, which flourished within the Syrian 
churches of the period ... [a translation] carried out by a 
personality whose religious creativity one ought not to 
underestimate: Muhammad, the Apostle of Allah” [Tor 
Andrae, Jn the Garden of Myrtles, trans. Birgitta Sharpe 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1987), 8]: 
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(2) that the interaction between Christian monks and 
Muslim ascetics in the first two centuries Hijra involved 
the incorporation of Christian images and ideas (Andrae, 
In the Garden, 8-32), and the adaptation of the outward 
characteristics of Christian monastic practices (Andrae, Jn 
the Garden, 29, c.f. Tor Andrae, “Zuhd und 
Monchtum”). For supporting evidence Andrae suggests 
that some of the exchanges between Christian monks and 
Muslim ascetics depict the monk as having “something to 
teach, which ... carries aclear Christian imprint,” that the 
Muslim image of Jesus bears “clear inner affinity with the 
Gospels” and that other material from the Bible (the New 
Testament in particular) “has apparently penetrated into 
Islam by way of oral tradition,” (Andrae, In the Garden, 
12, 17, 19). Although Andrae has not written specifically 
about ascetical- mystical developments in early Basra, he 
has included two Muslim ascetics from early Basra, Maik 
ibn Dinar and Sufyan al-Thawri, as participating in the 
Christian/ Muslim exchange (Andrae, In the Garden, 9, 
PESTS PLT S SL): 


Louis Massignon, Essai, 70-72. Massignon mentions 
‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd of Basra (a contemporary and 
associate of Rabi‘ah) among the Muslim mystics who 
would consult with Christian hermits on matters of 
theology (See note 4 of this study). 


Massignon, Essai, 70, 77-78. 
Massignon, Essai, 70-73 and 216 fn. 2. 
Massignon, Essai, 68. 


Massignon, Essai, 71-72, 77-78. 
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Massignon, Essai, 104-5. Massignon lists characteristics 
such as group recitation of dhikr in a high voice (dhikr, 
raf‘ al-sawt, similar to Quranic recitation) and the 
establishment of regular religious gatherings for medita- 
tion (“recollection”) (majalis al-dhikr) in which Quranic 
passages or themes are recited and which later evolved 
into the practice of samd‘. 

Massignon, Essai, 108-10. 

Charles Pellat, Le milieu Basrien, 7. The original settle- 
ment, unlike modern Basra, was located 12 miles inland 
from the Shatt al-‘Arab (7, fn. 2). 

Pellat, Le milieu Basrien, 3-5. 

Pellat, Le milieu Basrien, 22-41. 

Pellat, Le milieu Basrien, 22-41. 

Pellat, Le milieu Basrien, 72-73. 

Pellat, Le milieu Basrien, 183-222. 


Pellat, Le milieu Basrien, 255. 


Pellat, Le milieu Basrien, 234, 250-7 (The presence of 
pederasties in Basra is implied on 257). 


Pellat, Le milieu Basrien, 94. 
Pellat, Le milieu Basrien, 94. 


Louis Massignon, Essai, 163-4. 
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See also Pellat, Le milieu Basrien, 94. Pellat claims that 
the religious weepers constituted a distinct group. Fritz 
Meier, however, states that the term weeper (bakka’) was 
used as an individual by-name and could not be seen as 
designating a special class of people [See F. Meier, 
“Bakka’,” in H.A.R. Gibb, ed., Encyclopaedia of Islam 
(London: Luzac & Co., New ed., 1960), Vol. 1, 959]. 


Massignon, Essai, 165-8. 
Massignon, Essai, 180-1. 
Massignon, Essai, 181-2. 
Massignon, Essai, 183. 
Massignon, Essai, 118. 
Massignon, Essai, 117-8. 
Massignon, Essai, 188-9, 180-1. 
Massignon, Essai, 190-1. 
Massignon, Essai, 193. 
Massignon, Essai, 213. 
Massignon, Essai, 213-4. 


Massignon, Essai, 215-6. See note 4 of this study for full 
discussion of Rabi‘ah’s historical dates. 


B. Radtke questions Massignon’s attribution of this 
attitude to Riyah al-Qaysi. Radtke contends that the pri- 
mary sources do not confirm this. [See Bernd Radtke, 
Al-Hakim at-Tirmidi Ein islamiseher Theosoph des 3./9. 
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Jahrhunderts (Freiburg: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1980), 
160 fn.]. 


Massignon, Essai, 215-6. 
Massignon, Essai, 218. 


Massignon, Essai, 114 and219. However, the movement 
that had started in Basra spread into Syria through the 
principle disciple of ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Zayd, Abu 
Sulayman ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Atiyah al-Darani (d. 215 
A.H.) (Massignon, Essai, 219). 


Celibacy is not always part of ascetical practice. Accord- 
ing to Andrae the majority of early Muslim ascetics held 
the view that it was a religious duty to marry (Andrae, Jn 
the Garden, 45). 


See note 8 of this study. 


For example see Margaret Smith, Rabi ‘a the Mystic, 39, 
53-57 (Smith presents the Sufi view of repentance in line 
with the Christian view — and doctrines of Atonement 
and Redemption — and in contrast to “the orthodox 
Muslim doctrine” given in the Quran), and 77-80 (Smith 
defines the Sufi’s view of tawhid as “far more” than the 
orthodox view and as meaning the doctrine of “unifica- 
tion,” leading to union which she describes as deification 
of the soul). 


Smith, Rabi‘ah the Mystic, 29, 40-41, 97, 203-4, and 
Chapter 3, “Rabi‘a’s asceticism. Her prayer-life,” 
20-30. In Chapter 3 Smith emphasizes the theme of 
Rabi‘ah’s free prayer (du‘G’); however most of the 
passages concerning prayer that have been taken from 
primary source material refer to Rabi‘ah’s observance of 
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ritual prayer (saldt, namdz), not du‘a’ (See pages 32-33 
of this study, Ritual Prayer). Also, Smith relates 
Rabi‘ah’s criticism of the Hajj ritual in favour of direct 
experience, yet omits Rabi‘ah’s final statement which 
qualifies this criticism, “First I would not pay attention to 
the house [Kabah], I wanted You. Now I do not deserve 
Your house” [c.f. ‘Attar, Tadhkirat (ed. Estelami), 
35-38, 76, see also pages 33-36 of this study, Hajj the 
Tension between Inner Yearning and Outward Observ- 
ance], although this statement is present in the edition of 
Tadhkirat al-awliyd’ used by Smith (ed. Nicholson, Part 
1, 63) (See Smith, Rabi ‘a the Mystic, 8-9, and 75). 


Smith, Rabi ‘ah the Mystic, 20-30. Smith refers to R.A. 
Nicholson, “‘In Mohammedan mysticism it is Prayer that 
supplies the best evidence of personality — not the ritual 
prayer (salat) but the free prayer (du ‘G@’) and in particular 
the loving converse with God (mundjat) when the mystic 
speaks out of the depths of his heart’ [c.f. R.A. 
Nicholson, The Idea of Personality in Sufism], and 
Rabi‘ah’s prayers reveal her personality more clearly 
perhaps than anything else ... prayer to her in truth was 
‘loving converse’ with her Lord, not supplication on her 
own behalf or on behalf of others but simply communion 
with the Divine Friend, and perfect satisfaction in His 
presence” (Smith, Rabi ‘a the Mystic, 26, 29-30). 


Massignon argues that the Islamic condemnation of 
monasticism is not found in the Quran and has arisen from 
fabricated hadith (Essai, 145-53). This position has been 
refuted by Paul Nwyia, Exégése coranique et langage 
mystique, nouvel essai sur le lexique technique des 
mystiques musulmans (Beirut: Dar el-Machreq éd., 
1970), Série 1, Vol. 49, 52-56. 
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C.f. ‘Attar, Tadhkirat (ed. Estelami), 86: “... one of the 
saints of Basra came to Rabi‘ah and sat at her bedside and 
started criticizing the world. Rabi‘ah said: ‘You love the 
world a great deal. For if you did not love it you would 
not mention it. For he who breaks merchandise is he who 
has bought it. If you were free of the world, you would 
not mention it either as good or bad. But you mention it 
because he who loves something praises it often.’” 


C.f. ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliya’ (ed. Estelami), 72, and 
Mantiq al-tayr [Le Langage des oiseaux, trans. Garcin de 
Tassy (Paris: Editions Sinbad, 1982)], 41. 


B. Reinert, “‘Attar,” in Encyclopaedia Iranica 20, (c.f. 
B. Foruzanfar Sharh- i ahval, 1-3). However, ‘Abd al- 
Husayn-i Zarrinkub claims that 540 A.H. (originally 
suggested by Foruzanfar) for ‘Attar’s birth is doubtful, 
and gives 617 A.H. as ‘Attar’s date of death. [Daftar-i 
Ayydm, 2nd ed. (Tehran: Intisharat-i ‘Imi, 1988), 39]. 


Most of the autobiographical information accepted in the 
past can be found in the text Mazhar al-‘aja’ib. Since the 
latter text has been proven a forgery, these details have 
been discarded [C.f. H. Ritter, “‘Attar,” in H.A.R. Gibb, 
ed. , Encyclopaedia of Islam (London: Luzac & Co., New 
ed., 1960), Vol. 1, 752]. In addition, accounts of his life 
from later authors such as Jami and Dawlatshah are seen 
to contain mythical elaborations rather than strictly 
historical information [C.f. Reinert, “‘Attar,” in Encyclo- 
paedia Iranica, 21]. 


Reinert, “‘Attar,” in Encyclopaedia Iranica, 20-21. Cf. 
B. Foruzanfar, Sharh-i ahval, 39. 


Reinert, “‘Attar,” in Encyclopaedia Iranica, 21. See 
Foruzanfar, Sharh-i ahval, 91. 
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Jami, in the Nafahdt al-uns, identifies Shaykh Majd 
al-Din Baghdadi as ‘Attar’s spiritual master (Nafahdat 
al-uns, ed. Madhi- i Tawhidi Iplr, 599). ‘Attar himself, in 
the Tadhkirat al-awliyd’, mentions that he met Baghdadi 
[Reinert, “‘Attar,” in Encyclopaedia Iranica, 21, refering 
to Tadhkirat al-awliya’ (ed. Nicholson), Part 1, 6, line 
21], yet this casual reference is not consistent with the 
extremely reverential manner in which a disciple would 
normally describe his shaykh. Jami also implies that 
some people consider ‘Attar to be an Uwaysi Sufi [See M. 
Estelami, in his introduction to ‘Attar’s Tadhkirat, 33. 
Cf. Nafahat al-uns, ed. Madhi-i Tawhidipur, 599]. 
Foruzanfar notes that in a number of ‘Attar’s works 
‘Attar states his devotion to the Sufi Shaykh Abii Sa‘id ibn 
Abi al-Khayr and in a verse of his Divan claims whatever 
spiritual wealth he (“Attar) acquired came from this saint 
(Sharh-i ahval, 32. See also M. Estelami, in his intro- 
duction to “Attar” s Tadhkirat, 33-34). Foruzanfar con- 
cludes that if ‘Attar was an Uwaysi Sufi, then he was 

“influenced by the spirituality and the eternal spiritual 
personality of Abii Sa‘id ibn Abi al-Khayr, and the extent 
of his reverence for Abii Sa‘id could be considered as 
another proof for this” (Foruzanfar, Sharh-i ahval, 33). 
However, Fritz Meier observes that although the figure of 
Abu Sa‘id ibn Abi al-Khayr appears often in ‘Attar’s 
works, the particular statement that ‘Attar owes every 
spiritual treasure to Abi Sa‘id occurs only in one verse of 
‘Attar’s Divan. Since not all verses in this latter text can 
be attributed definitely to ‘Attar, Meier qualifies the 
discussion of an Uwaysi relation between Abii Sa‘id and 
‘Attar by acknowledging the possibility that this particular 
verse may not be authentic [See Fritz Meier, “Abi 
Sa‘id-i Abu |-Hayr,” in Acta Iranica, 11, 3rd ed. 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, Edition Bibliotéque Pahlavi, 
Téhéran-Liége, 1976), Vol. 4, 464. The idea of an 
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Uwaysi relation between Abu Sa‘id and ‘Attar is dis- 
cussed more completely in this work by Meier cited 
above]. Thus all of the arguments concerning ‘Attar’s 
involvement with Sufism are considered as possibilities 
rather than as established facts (C.f. Foruzanfar, Sharh-i 
ahval, 32). 


Reinert, “‘Attar,” in Encyclopaedia Iranica, 21, c.f. 
Tadhkirat, (ed. Nicholson), Part 1, 5, line 23 fn. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 7, ed. Nicholson, Part 1, 
4, line 23 fn. 


Reinert, “‘Attar,” in Encyclopaedia Iranica, 23-25. 
Reinert, “‘Attar,” in Encyclopaedia Iranica, 21-23. 


Reinert, “‘Attar,” in Encyclopaedia Iranica, 21, cf. 
Ritter, Das Meer der Seels, 165 fn. 


Ritter also discusses the idea of wisdom springing from 
the mouths of fools and madmen in another article, “Mus- 
lim Mystics Strife with God” [in Oriens (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill), Vol. 5, 31.7., 1952, No. 1, 1-15]. He observes 
that in “Attar’s works, mystic fools and mad lovers of 
God are permitted to quarrel with and complain to God, 
even to the point of threatening Him. They are permitted 
this bold behaviour on the basis of their lack of reason, 
which excuses them from being accountable for their 
words and actions. Ironically they often express basic 
truths which others also would like to express but are 
prohibited by religious etiquette. 


I would agree with Ritter’s observations but also would 
interpret them more generally to fit within “‘Attar’s 
tendency of choosing figures from inferior social posi- 
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tions: fools, poor beggars, women, even dogs, to express 
superior wisdom. ‘Attar shows that closeness to God, or 
superiority in an absolute sense, is sometimes the opposite 
of social norms and conventions. 


Reinert, “‘Attar,” in Encyclopaedia Iranica, 2h 233 
See notes 169, 174 of this study. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 74, 75, 86-87. Also see 
77 for the story of the thief who tried to steal Rabi‘ah’s 
veil while she was sleeping, yet was prevented from doing 
so by the Friend who remained awake. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 78. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 78-79. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 74-77, 82-88, 87. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 74. See also 76, when 
God granted Rabi‘ah a “sign of fortune” by causing her to 
menstruate, which, in turn, prevented her from entering 
the Kabah sanctuary, and 76-77 when Rabi‘ah gave two 
loaves of bread in charity, trusting in God’s ten-fold 
return, and received twenty loaves in response to her 
supplication. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 81. This is similar to a 
statement attributed to Hazrat-i ‘All who was once asked 
if he saw his Lord. He answered, “I would never worship 
a lord whom I would not see!” [See H.A. Landolt, Le 
révélateur des mystéres (Kashif al-asrar of Nir al-Din 
Isfarayini, Lagrasse: Verdier, 1986), 97, n. 100]. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 78. 


78. 
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80. 
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‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 78, c.f. Quran LIV:55. 
Quranic quotations and translations, unless otherwise 
stated, are taken from Abdullah Yusuf Ali’s translation, 
The Meaning of the Glorious Qur’an, 3rd ed. (Cairo: Dar 
al—-Kitab al-Masri, 1938). 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 78. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 79. 


‘Attar, Mantiq al-tayr [The Conference of the Birds, 
trans. Afkham Darbandi and Dick Davis (London and 
New York: Penguin Group, 1984), 104-5]. See also 
Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 82 for a similar anecdote con- 
cerning the power of dunyd (the world) to distract the 
spiritual wayfarer, hence emphasizing the need for 
purification from the world. Once Rabi‘ah gave someone 
money to buy her acarpet. When he asked her what color 
carpet to buy, she took the money and threw it into the 
Tigris, remarking, “From unbought carpet disunion 
[controversy] has appeared that [one asks] should it be 
white or black.” In this way ‘Attar cautions his readers 
that even something unacquired, in a sense nonexistent, 
has the power to entangle the spiritual wayfarer in worldly 
concerns and controversies. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 78. 


‘Attar, Ilahi-namah [The Ilahi-ndma of ‘Attar, trans. 
John Andrew Boyle (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1976), 115-6]. 


See ‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 86 for another 
anecdote relating to the theme of purification from the 
world; “One of the saints of Basra ...” (given in note 56 
of this study). 
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‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 79. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 79. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 78. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 85. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 85. In Nurbakhsh’s 
work Sufi Women, 43-44, it is mentioned that Kalabadhi, 
in Sharh-i ta‘arruf, has given a Quranic reference: V:119 
“God is content with those who are content with Him.” 
The reference should read Quran IX:100. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 81. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 81-82. This anecdote is 
repeated in Mantiq al-tayr (The conference of the Birds, 
trans. Darbandi and Davis), 172. An anecdote expressing 
a similar theme is the conversation between Hasan, Malik 
ibn Dinar, Shagqiq al-Balkhi and Rabi‘ah concerning 
truthfulness (See pages 27-28 of this study, c.f. 
Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 86). 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 75. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 82. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 81. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 81. 


Rabi‘ah also perceived of herself, of her spiritual condi- 
tion, as she perceived of others; when she discerned a 
small lack of inner authenticity she implied that her own 
words and actions were insincere. One night Rabi‘ah 
said, “O Lord! Make my heart present. Otherwise accept 
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prayer without the heart” (‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estela- 
mi, 87). Also, when explaining the cause of her groan- 
ing, she added, "Even though I am not pain- stricken, I 
pretend to be like them, and it should not be less than 
this” (Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 83). If her groan- 
ing had come froma state of true sorrow, she “would not 
have [had] the courage to breath” (C.f. ‘Attar, Tadhkirat, 
ed. Estelami, 82). 4 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 87. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 87. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 87. 


Louis Gardet refers to the image of Rabi‘ah running with 
a torch and a bucket of water — a torch to set fire to 
Heaven and water to extinguish the flames of Hell so that 
these two veils would no longer distract believers from 
true worship (c.f. Aflaki, Mandqib al-‘arifin) — noting 
that this image reached even to France where it was 
incorporated into seventeenth century (C.E.) litterature, 
such as in the figure Caritée of Pierre Camus (G.C. 
Anawati and Louis Gardet, Mystique musulmane, aspects 
et tendances — expériences et techniques, 166-77). 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 87. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 87. The connection 
between God’s remembrance and His vision is reiterated 
in another anecdote. Hasan claimed that if in Heaven he 
is deprived of the vision of God for even one minute he 
would cry and mourn so that all the inhabitants of Heaven 
would feel pity for him. Rabi‘ah remarked, “This talk is 
nice. But if in this world he is in such a way that if he 
misses one breath of God’s (Haqq) remembrance the same 
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kind of crying and mourning appears, [then] it is the 
indication that in the next world it would be the same, 
otherwise it is not like that” (‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. 
Estelami, 80) (See also note 136 of this study). 


‘Attar, []ahi-namah (trans. John Andrew Boyle), 153. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 82-83. 


Annemarie Schimmel defines tawakkul as “complete trust 
in God and self-surrender to Him” [Mystical Dimensions 
of Islam (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1983), 117]. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 84. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 74. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 74. 


For examples of Rabi‘ah’s patience (sabr) see ‘Attar, 
Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 73-74, 84-85. 


Schimmel refers to this attitude as “husn az-zann, think- 
ing well of God” (Mystical Dimensions, 118). 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 77. An alternative 
interpretation is demonically-inspired makr. This 
particular anecdote is also related in Muntakhab-i rawnaq 
al-majalis (Muntakhab-i rawnaq al-majalis va bustan 
al-‘arifin va tuhfat al-muridin, ed. Raja’1, 408), and the 
word div (demon) appears in connection with makr. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 77. 
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Although the text mentions Rabi‘ah’s yearning for union, 
it is never stated that she experienced “union” that she 
would now be in a state such as tafriqah (“separation after 
union,” c.f. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 129). 
Hence her state here is more likely constraint (qabd) after 
expansion (bast). 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 83. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 82. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 81. 


Schimmel writes that for the Sufi well advanced on the 
spiritual path the only fear that remains is fear-of God’s 
“ruses” (makr) through which God may cause the Sufi’s 
downfall (Mystical Dimensions, 127-8). The fear of 
God’s guile is tempered by the attitude of husn al-zann. 
In the case of Rabi‘ah, she is once reminded, or perhaps 
reassured, to “think well of God.” After Rabi‘ah prayed, 
“O God! If tomorrow You send me to Hell, I will scream 
‘I[have loved You! Are friends treated this way?!” a voice 
answered, “O Rabi‘ah! Do not think of Us with suspicion. 
For We will place you among Our friends so that you talk 
to Us” (Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 87). Concerning the 
Sufi concept of fear, Sarraj states that it is of three types: 
fear of punishment, fear of separation from God or of 
anything which might block the seeker from the attain- 
ment of gnosis, and finally holy fear, the fear of God 
alone which is given to the elect (See Margaret Smith, 
Rabi‘a the Mystic, 67, c.f. Sarraj, Al-Luma‘). 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 83. Abu Hamid Ghazali 
has quoted this phrase from Rabi‘ah to describe the Sufi 
concept of hope [See Smith, Rabi ‘a the Mystic, 71, fora 
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paraphrase of Ghazali, Ihyd’ ‘uliim al-din (Cairo: 1272 
A.H.), 4, 269]. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 84. 
C.f. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 119. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 85. 


Schimmel describes the related station of perfect con- 
tentment, in which the mystic 


should accept every divine decree, be it wrath or 
grace, with equanimity and joy. This interior joy, 
this perfect agreement with God’s decrees, trans- 
forms the beggar into a king and opens the way 
toward a participation in the divine will, toward 
love and “higher predestinarianism” (Mystical 
Dimensions, 127). 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 84. 

‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 85-86. 

‘Attar, []ahi-namah, trans. John Andrew Boyle, 153. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 81. See also ‘Attar, 
Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 82 for another anecdote con- 
cerning Rabi‘ah’s understanding of gratitude. 

C.f. Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 121. 

‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 76. 

‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 86. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 82. 
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‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 81. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 81. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 77. 


‘Attar, Mantiq al-tayr (Le Langage des oiseaux, trans. 
Garcin de Tassy), 41. The actual term used in the text is 
dard, meaning pain (c.f. “The one whom the pain for 
God....”)..[Mantiq al-tayr, ed. Sadiq-i Gawharin 
(Tehran: Bungah-i Tarjumah va Nashr-i Kitab, 1342 
H.Sh.), 33, v. 588. See also ‘Attar, Mantiq al-tayr, ed. 
Gawharin, 33, v. 581]. However, the idea of love is 
implied, especially when in another anecdote concerning 
Rabi‘ah ‘Attar describes her as a “lover” (‘Attar, Mantiq 
al-tayr, ed. Gawharin, 100, v. 1809). 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 80. 


A famous poem attributed to Rabi‘ah aptly expresses the 
two-fold secret of Rabi‘ah’s love: 


I [love] Thee with two loves, a selfish love and a 
love that is worthy [of Thee], 


As for the love which is selfish, I occupy myself 
therein with remembrance of Thee to the exclu- 
sion of all others, 


As for that which is worthy of Thee, therein Thou 
raisest the veil[s] that I may see Thee. 


Yet there is no praise to me in this or that. But the 
praise is to Thee, whether in that or this. 
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See M. Smith, Rabi ‘a the Mystic, 102-3, c.f. Makki, Out 
al-qulib and Hurayfish, Al-rawd al-fa’iq. 1 have 
changed “I have loved” to “I love” which is more accu- 
rate in view of the verb tense used in the poem [C.f. 
‘Aisha Dabbagh, “Rabi‘ah al-‘Adawiyya, her Life and 
Teachings,” unpublished paper, Islamic Studies (740), 
(Montreal: McGill University, 1964), note75)]. Although 
this Arabic poem is not included in ‘Attar’s Persian 
account, it is possible that Rabi‘ah’s supplication “My 
Lord! My task and my wish from this world is Your 
remembrance....” (c.f. above, n. 102) isa free adaptation 
of this poem by ‘Attar. 


Also of relevance to the subject of Rabi‘ah’s two-fold, 
selfless love is an anecdote in Tafsir-i Ansdrv: 


One day Hasan-i Basri came to Rabi‘ah and that 
honored woman of her time was performing saldt. 

Hasan said, I sat for a while by her praying carpet 
and looked, a thorn had broken in her right eye 
and the drops of blood were running on her cheeks 
and had reached the place where she put her 
forehead in prostration. When she finished her 
prayer I said, “What is this state? A thorn broken 
in the eye and the place of prayer colored by its 
blood?” She said, “Hasan, by the Honor (‘izzat) 
of that God who honored (‘aziz) this poor one with 
the honor (‘izz) of Islam, so that Iam not aware of 
this state. O Hasan, at this moment my heart is in 
such a condition that if it were possible that all 
afflictions and punishments existing in the seven 
Hells were made into a pin [the wooden stick used 
for applying mascara] and that pin rubbed into my 
right eye, if my left eye became aware of it, I 
would take that eye out by my own hand” [Rashid 
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al-Din Maybudi, Kashf al-asradr, ed. ‘Ali 
Asghar-i Hikmat (Tehran: Tehran University 
Press91954) Vols5 $220]: 


Here Rabi‘ah’s experience of immersion in God is clearly 
related to her unconcern for the tortures of Hell. Her 
immersion is also linked to her experience of love, as is 
seen in the line of poetry (given as Rabi‘ah’s own words) 
that immediately follows the anecdote: 


By You, by your love (mihr) and by your com- 
pany, that I would take out my eye if my eye were 
not content with You ... (Maybudi, Kashf, Vol. 5, 
220). 


It is also significant that Rabi‘ah experiences immersion 
in the vision of God while performing ritual prayer (See 
pages 32-33 of this study, Ritual Prayer). 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 73, 87-88. 


In the account of Rabi‘ah (Zadhkirat, ed. Estelami), 
‘Attar gives numerous references to Quranic verses and 
uses Quranic stories as analogies. For example see 78 
(“in the keeping of a King Omnipotent,” c.f. Quran: 
LIV:55), 81 (“He loves them and they love Him,” c.f. 
Quran V:57), 84 (Pharoh’s claim “Iam your Lord Most 
High,” c.f. Quran LXXIX:24), 85 (“God is content with 
those who are content with Him,” c.f. Quran IX:100), 
87-88 (“Osoul at rest...,” Quran LXXXIX:27-28). Also 
see 75 (the Quranic story of Prophet Misa who asked for 
a vision of God, and the mountain that shattered under the 
weight of God’s theophany, c.f. Quran VII:143), 79 
(Misa’s hand which became white, c.f. Quran XXVI:33), 
86 (the story of the women of Egypt who cut their hands 
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in the contemplation of the Prophet Yusuf, c.f. Quran 
XII:31). The existence of these references and analogies 
supports Massignon’s theory concerning the Quranic 
origin of Islamic mysticism, and by extension the Islamic 
nature of Rabi‘ah’s spirituality. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 79. Although ‘Attar’s 
gives the last sentence (“Whoever returns a share of 
something hardm....”) as a saying of the Prophet, it does 
not appear to be a known hadith. Estelami, in the indices 
to his edition of the Tadhkirat, has listed it under the 
sayings of the saints appearing in Arabic and not under 
hadith (916). Nicholson mentions the same line, but 
whereas in other places he identifies hadith, he does not 
identify this saying as such (‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. 
Nicholson, Part 1, 65). 


Vali, or wali in its Arabic form, within a Sufi context 
refers to a saint who has achieved a high degree of 
closeness to God, who is a “friend” of God. The attain- 
ment of this degree is often explained in terms of the 
saint’s connection to the Muhammadan reality, or the 
primordial light of Muhammad, the “source for the 
illumination of human hearts” [Hermann Landolt, 
“Walayah,” in Mircea Eliade, ed., Encyclopedia of 
Religion (New York and London: Macmillan Publishing 
Company, 1987), Vol. 15, 321-2 (C.f. Sahl al-Tustari’s 
Quranic commentary)]. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 72-73. ‘Attar’s quota- 
tion is attributed to Abii ‘Ali Farmadi. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 76. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 84. 
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‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 74. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 74. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 77, 83, 86-87, and a 
reference to Rabi‘ah making ablutions (wud@) on 85. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 74. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 87. 
Fasting, like prayer, is also an obligatory and supere- 
rogatory practice in orthodox Islam. Through fasting 
Rabi‘ah expressed her gratitude to God, and thus it was 


another means for her remembrance of Him (‘Attar, 
Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 87). 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 77. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 74-75. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 74-75. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 76. 


‘Attar, Mantiq al-tayr (The Conference of the Birds, 
trans. Darbandi and Davis), 86. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 81. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 83. 


‘Attar, Musibat-namah, ed. Nurani Visal (Tehran: 
Kitabfurishi—i Zavvar, 1338 H.Sh.), 198. 


The subject of mysticism and gender, with reference to 
Rabi‘ah, is the topic of an article, “Women Mystics in 
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Islam,” by Emine Giirsoy-Naskali. However, the dis- 
cussion both of Rabi‘ah and of women mystics in general 
is basically an abbreviated summary of material from 
Margaret Smith’s work, Rabi ‘a the Mystic. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 72. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 72, quoted from 
‘Abbasah-i Tus!. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 72. The hadith, with 
slight variation, is given by Muslim. In ‘Attar’s version 
the term suwarikum (physical forms) replaces suratikum 
in the original [See A.J. Wensinck, Concordance et 
indices de la tradition musulmane (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1967), Vol. 6, 476]. 


‘Attar, J/@hi-ndmah (trans. John Andrew Boyle) 115. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 76. 

‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 72. 

‘Attar, Mantiq al-tayr, ed. Gawharin, 33, v. 581. 
‘Attar, Mantiq al-tayr, ed. Gawharin, 100, v. 1803. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 79. Nicholson’s edition 
of Tadhkirat (Part 1, 66) reads: 


The tie of marriage applies to those who have 
being. Here being has disappeared, for I have 
become naughted to self and exist only through 
Him. I belong wholly to Him. I live in the 
shadow of His control. You must ask my hand of 
Him, not of me (Arberry, Muslim Saints, 46). 
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I favor the reply in Estelami’s edition, as it is a play on 
the word “being” and hence more in line with Rabi‘ah’s 
other characteristically witty remarks. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 80. 


See Julian Baldick, “The Legend of Rabi‘a,” 235. 
Baldick remarks that Rabi‘ah can be noted for “anecdotes 
of her wit,” and contends that this attribute is part of a 
larger persona of Rabi‘ah the musical entertainer and 
courtesan. Although Baldick draws on the existence of 
such a legend in folk culture and popular belief, there is 
little support of this variant image of Rabi‘ah in the source 
texts. Hence it would appear that although the image of 
Rabi‘ah as a converted courtesan has some basis in 
popular culture, it is not consistent with Rabi‘ah as she 
has been enshrined within Sufi tradition (See also note 
174 of this study and the discussion of Rabi‘ah’s grave 
site in note 4). 


For examples of witty rebuttals and indications of 
Rabi‘ah’s superior state see ‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. 
Estelami, 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81-82, 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 
88. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 88. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 77. A thief tried to steal 
Rabi‘ah’s chaddur, a long veil which covers the body as 
well as the hair. There is also an indirect reference to 
Rabi‘ah as a “veiled one” in ‘Attar’s biography of Hasan 
al-Basri (Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 37). 
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Concerning the relation between spiritual rank and gender 
considerations, see also Arberry, Muslim Saints, 173-5, 
for the story of Fatimah, wife of Anmad-i Khidruyah and 
disciple of Abu Yazid al- Bastami. 


‘Attar includes only one phrase indicating that Rabi‘ah 
may have behaved with sexual impropriety. He writes 
that after being freed by her master, Rabi‘ah 


started a prayer life. It is said that everyday she 
performed one thousand ra‘kats of prayer, and 
from time to time she would go to the assembly of 
Hasan-i Basri. Some people say that she fell into 
musicianship, and again repented and took up 
residence in a ruined place (Tadhkirat, ed. 

Estelami, 72-73). 


In Nicholson’s edition this anecdote is included in the list 
of variants (Part 1, 26), the last lines reading; “[Rabi‘ah] 
from time to time attended the assembly of Hasan-i Basri 
and made a friendship (tavalld) with Hasan. Some say 
she fell into musicianship then repented at Hasan’s hand 
and took up residence in the ruins.” , 


Phrased as such (in both renditions), it is clear that ‘Attar 
favors the idea that Rabi‘ah started an intense prayer life, 

and presents the idea that she “fell into musicianship and 
again repented” only as what some people say. The idea 
of Rabi‘ah slipping into a period of irreligiosity, which 
within the social and cultural context implies courtesan- 
ship, is not present or even reflected in any of the remain- 
ing material of her biography. Further, it is not substanti- 
ated in any of the other source material pertaining to 
Rabi‘ah, with the exception of an indirect reference made 
by “the notoriously unreliable hagiographer” Shams 
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al-Din Aflaki (See Baldick, “The Legend of Rabi‘a,” 
234, c.f. Aflaki, Mandqib al-‘Grifin). 


Massignon refers to Rabi‘ah as “ancienne joueuse de 
flite, convertie...,” however his only reference for this 
statement is “Attar’s account (Essai, 215, fn. 3). 

‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 78. 

‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 76-77. 

‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 78. 

‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 84. 

‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 81-82. 

‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 84. 

‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 88. 


See also ‘Attar, //G4hi-ndmah (trans. John Andrew Boyle), 
330-1, where ‘Attar describes the light of God which 
transforms the heart, and includes reference to Rabi‘ah. 


‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 84. 
‘Attar, Tadhkirat, ed. Estelami, 84. 
‘Attar, Mantiq al-tayr (Le Langage des oiseaux, trans. 


Garcin de Tassy), 41 (See ‘Attar, Mantiq al-tayr, ed. 
Gawharin, 33, v. 590-2). 


SLIGHTED GRANDMOTHERS: THE NEED FOR 
INCREASED STUDY OF FEMALE SPIRITS AND 
SPIRITUALITY IN NATIVE AMERICAN RELIGIONS 


Jordan Paper 


Prologue’ 


Prior to extensive contact with Europeans, Native 
American cultures encompassed a considerable variety of cultural 
and ecological situations and numerous language families. All for 
which data exists had sociopolitical patterns at varying degrees of 
divergence from those of Europe, which was relatively homo- 
geneous in these regards: most languages of sixteenth century 
Europe belonged to a single language macro-family; the econ- 
omies were agrarian based, with mercantile activities becoming 
of increasing importance; and the governments consisted of patri- 
archal kingships and church, enforcing a patrilineal social order. 
Many aspects of European male dominated culture evidenced 
misogynist tendencies. Incontrast, pre-contact American cultures 
ranged from egalitarian gathering—hunting ones to matrilineal, 
often matrilocal and gynecocratic horticultural-hunting cultures, 
to those of complex social stratification, including kingship. 
Few, if any, of the latter were exclusively male dominated. 

Our understanding of the religions of these cultures is 
based on a limited number of academic disciplines; primarily, 
history of religions, ethnohistory, anthropology and sociology. 
In the last decade, feminist analyses of the traditional academic 
disciplines have brought into question the reliability of virtually 
all previous research. 
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The anthropologist Eleanor Leacock has challenged the 
normative understanding of female social and other roles in 
gathering-hunting societies in general and northeastern 
Algonkian speaking cultures in particular, from the 17th century 
Jesuit Relations to the ethnology of Frank Speck;’ the historian 
of religions Jordan Paper, examining the same material, has 
identified a similar misogynist orientation and skewed interpre- 
tations regarding divinities by the 17th century Jesuits in both 
China and North America;? the ethnohistorian Irene Silverblatt 
has provided a revisionist understanding of Andean religion from 
contact through the colonial period;* and the sociologist Marla 
Powers has given a similar reinterpretation of female roles in 
Lakota society.» The conclusion that follows from these and 
similar studies is that not only has our understanding of Native 
American religions studiously ignored a full half of the relevant 
populations, but this ignorance has seriously distorted much of 
our common wisdom regarding these religions. 

The reasons for these distorted studies are understandable. 
Although as scholars we are theoretically objective, the basis of 
our analysis is formed by our culture. Again, although our 
disciplines are assumed to provide a culture-free interpretative 
framework, the academic disciplines themselves are the products 
of a particular culture. For example, the comparing of religions 
arises from the needs of Christian missionaries to identify and 
understand their enemies. Although some missionaries admired 
the cultures that were the objects of their missionizing, until the 
post Vatican II climate, they could but assume that their funda- 
mental understanding of truth was not only correct but normative. 
The earliest missionaries to the Americas were members of male 
monastic orders replete with Augustinian derived misogyny.° 

As romanticized sympathy later developed for primal cul- 
tures, a concept of ur-monotheism allowed a positive orientation 
towards assumed early religious patterns. If a male high god 
signifies a superior culture, then it is necessary to identify the 
concept among cultures we admire. The continuation of evolu- 
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tionary theories of religion subsequently limited the major female 
spirit, Earth, to the development of agriculture,’ an understand- 
ing which Ake Hultkrantz pointed out to be incorrect.* Intellec- 
tual imperialism has led to the claim that the Native American 
understanding of the Earth as mother was derived, at least 
partially, from Euroamerican culture.’ 

The ethnohistorical sources for our research, in the main, 
were written by male missionaries, explorers, artists and traders, 
who befriended male Natives and observed females from Euro- 
pean patriarchal biases. The social sciences equally developed 
out of patriarchal cultural milieus. Scholars from late nineteenth 
century middle-class German Jewish backgrounds, which con- 
sidered females inferior to males in virtually all regards, were 
among the major founders of both anthropology and psychology. 
Early ethnologists studying Native American religions, including 
females, excepting Ruth Underhill, only considered male cultures 
of interest and were oblivious to female roles, particularly in 
religion. For example, in Gene Weltfish’s otherwise excellent 
depiction of the Pawnee ritual year, one gains the impression that 
women had virtually no relationship to Pawnee religion.'® 
Where information was gathered from female informants, it often 
did not see the light of publication.’ As little as a decade ago, 
female ethnologists bemoaned their being ignored by male infor- 
mants in the studies they published, yet they in turn ignored the 
opportunity to be involved with women’s rituals and understand- 
ings. Clearly, our cultural and academic backgrounds can 
influence us profoundly. Allow me to illustrate with a personal 
example. 

A decade ago, on completing a four-day fast in an Anish- 
nabe Midewiwin context and imparting my visions to the elder 
who guided me through the rituals, I was informed in passing that 
the spirit who appeared in the primary vision is female. A 
relationship with this spirit had begun more than two decades 
ago, yet the question of the spirit’s sex had never arisen in my 
mind. Coming from an Orthodox Jewish childhood, in which I 
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learned to thank God each morning for not having been born a 
female, and the highly patriarchal academic world of the mid- 
twentieth century, it had never occurred to me that spirits I 
encountered could be female. Furthermore, the literature of that 
time tended to identify virtually all Native American spirits as 
male. The revelation of the spirit’s femaleness was an epiphany, 
particularly in that the preceding year’s fast had solidified a rela- 
tionship with a male spirit, and one of my visions involved an 
interrelationship between the two spirits. My understanding 
instantly gelled and seemingly different factors fell into place. 

In the present intellectual climate there is a growing 
awareness of female cultural aspects, but with regard to Native 
American religions, there is a further complication. Native 
cultures have been in contact with Europeans for a half millenn- 
ium. It is possible that northeastern Algonkian speaking peoples 
were in contact with northwestern European fishermen even 
before Columbus mistakenly reached the Americas. Contact 
eventually led to the severe suppression of Native religions as 
well as influence on Native religions.’ 

In North America, some religious leaders deliberately 
assimilated aspects of Christianity, including patriarchal termi- 
nology, as a means of saving their indigenous religion in the 
context of Euroamerican persecution.’ Earlier, reformist 
religious leaders, such as “the Delaware Prophet,” Tenskwatawa 
(the Shawnee Prophet), and Ganeodiyo (Handsome Lake), subor- 
dinated female spirits to male and, in the case of the latter, strove 
to shift the gynecocratic Seneca towards patriarchality. In the 
current century, the missionary controlled reservations and 
boarding schools led to generations of Native peoples becoming 
imbued with Euroamerican patriarchal concepts. 

All of these developments tended towards the suppression 
of female spirits and women. This suppression has subtly 
influenced leaders of the current revitalization in areas where one 
or more generations have passed since Native rituals were 
practised or went underground. However, the feminist move- 
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ment is also having its effects with regard to Native American 
cultures, and a weakening of the modern patriarchal bent is 
noticeable over the last few years. 


Female Spirits and Spirituality 


The few studies that focus on Native females present a 
radically different understanding of Native American religions in 
comparison to the vast majority of studies that interpreted 
information gathered from Native males from a Eurocentric 
standpoint. In the following, I will point out a few pertinent 
examples, focusing on female religious understanding, rituals, 
myths and spirits. 


Understanding 


Western male-centered culture downplays traditional 
female roles, but in Native American cultures, which tend to be 
egalitarian in regard to gender-oriented empowerment, females 
do not understand their roles to be inferior to those of males. 
Indeed, they understand their roles to be the very basis of social 
survival. 

In the early 1930’s, Ruth Underhill, a student of Franz 
Boas and Ruth Benedict, did field work among the Papago. At 
first disappointed in not being able to associate with males, she 
began to appreciate the advantages of gaining insight into the 
understanding of Papago women. On one occasion, assuming the 
women felt underprivileged in being denied a public role in major 
ceremonials, she instead found that the women pitied the men: 


Men have to dream to get power from the spirits 
and they think of everything they can — songs and 
speeches and marching around, hoping the spirits 
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will notice them and give them some power. But 
we have power ... Don’t you see that without us, 
there would be no men? Why should we envy 
men? We made the men."4 


Papago women functioned as shamans and had the same 
potential in this regard as men, but they understood the essence 
of their non-shamanic power to derive from the very difference 
that distinguishes female mammals from males: only they can 
give birth and nurture. From this derives female roles and 
self-understanding in pre-modern societies. Power comes from 
the ability to give birth and provide sustenance, a complete 
reverse of the classic anthropological attitudes towards female 
reproduction: 


“Free,” she stammered. “We always free. But now they 
must got to make rain.” 

“Oh, but don’t the clouds do that?” ... 

“The clouds come because we call them.... And 

we call them with the drinking ... the wine ... 

from the Saguaro, the cactus plant.” 

“You make wine from it?” 

“The old men do. The ones who know. But it is 

we who pick the fruit. We women. And bring 

down the clouds.” 


Ruth Underhill learned that the values of one culture 
cannot be ascertained through judging appearances from the 
values of another. She also realised that in a given culture males 
and females may have different interpretations and values. 
Hence, in many Native American cultures, women parallel them- 
selves to Earth in regard to birth and nurture and to the moon and 
water in regard to their physiological cycles,'° while men seek 
models in predatory animals and identify Sun as the highest 
power. 
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The religious understanding of female elders has generally 
been neglected by ethnologists, based on a heritage of ignoring if 
not persecuting older women since the imposition of Christianity 
on central and northern Europe. Although irreversible losses are 
occurring daily (perhaps balanced by the revitalization of female 
rituals), it is not too late to encourage female historians of 
religions to seek out these women to balance the male understand- 
ing that overwhelmingly dominates the record. 


Rituals 


The conventional scholarly understanding is that tradi- 
tionally women did not take part in the most common Native 
American rituals — vision questing through fasting and sweat 
rituals,’’ but the few sources gathered from women contradict 
the established wisdom. In the autobiography of Mountain Wolf 
Women, a Winnebago who grew up in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, we find that girls fasted as frequently as did boys, and the 
menarche seclusion was the major puberty fast that paralleled 
those of teenage males: 


Four times [days and nights] they made me sleep 
there. I never ate. There they made me fast. 
That is what they made me do. After the third 
time that I slept [4th day], I dreamed." 


This dream gave Mountain Wolf Woman a guardian spirit and a 
specific power. 

Far from Wisconsin, in California, Ruby Modesto, a 
Cahuilla, also grew up in the early twentieth century with a 
similar experience of menstrual seclusion: 


It was a time to Dream and have visions. Each 
month the women went to their own vision pit. 
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The men had vision pits too, places to Dream and 
pray, way up in the mountains. This was how the 
people learned. Dreams were the source of all 
wisdom.’° 


Robin Ridington found northern Athabascan women to 
have vision quested as I did among the Anishnabe of Ontario 
(Ojibwe and Odawa).”” Among contemporary Anishnabe tradi- 
tionalists, fasting around the time of menarche is a major vision 
quest. It is well known that in southern Athabascan cultures, 
menarche rituals are among the most important community 
celebrations.”! 

Menstrual seclusion is one of the major examples of ethno- 
centric misinterpretation. From the influences of medieval Chris- 
tian misogyny and Jewish concepts of pollution, Native American 
menstrual seclusion was understood to be due to the impurity of 
females and to menses being polluting rather than a time of 
coming to terms with sacred power. 

One hears from some Native men that women did not need 
sweat rituals because they naturally were purified monthly 
through menstruation. Indeed, in Yurok culture, menstrual 
seclusion was paralleled by male sweat rituals.” But Gene 
Weltfish writes of female sweat lodges among the Pawnee; 
although she assumes they had no religious function.” This 
assumption fits her general interpretational framework and is 
most unlikely. As with fasting, there is no reason to assume 
contemporary female sweat lodges are not traditional, although 
mixed sweats are probably modern. 

A major aspect of Native religion is virtually unknown: 
horticultural rituals. Except for tobacco, in mixed economy 
cultures virtually all of the gardening was carried out by women. 
As the basic source of subsistence, even in cultures which also 
hunted, it is inconceivable that there were not a number of rele- 
vant rituals, yet the record is almost totally silent in this regard. 
Undoubtedly, this is because women would have played a major 
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role in these rituals. Had Michael Brown not a female companion 
and both the good sense to pay attention to the women, we would 
not have his rare and superb study of Aguarino gardening rituals 
and songs.” 

In the north central and midwestern regions of North 
America, women were and are equal to men in Midewiwin 
rituals;*° they not only achieve the highest ranks but, along with 
men, are keepers of water drums, the primary sacred appara- 
tus.2”_ In the Plains, women were at the center of the major 
yearly ritual, usually incorrectly termed in the literature, the “Sun 
Dance”.”* In the Southwest, all women, along with men, were 
and are members of Kachina and related ritual societies.” 

Not only were women the equal of men in many major 
rituals, but women formed their own ritual societies, equal in 
importance to those of males, a phenomena found from the 
Seneca to the Hopi.*? Female religious roles are perhaps best 
known among the Blackfoot and related cultures, an archetypal 
Plains nomadic hunting culture.*! Virtually none of their rituals 
can take place without women, who must, for example, sponsor 
the Sun Dance. Bundles are kept by a married couple and cared 
for by the woman. There are major female ritual societies. 
Similar aspects can be found in a number of Plains cultures.*? 

Although since the mid-1970’ sscattered publications have 
pointed to the importance of female religious roles in Native 
American cultures, our knowledge is but minimal at best. As 
with female understanding, research in this area can usually only 
be carried out by women. Non-public female rituals, of course, 
are Closed to males. In areas of revitalization, “Moon Ceremo- 
nies” and women’s circles are becoming increasingly important, 
yet are virtually unknown outside of Native cultures. 
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Myths 


As with female self-understanding and rituals, women 
impart myths both to the society as a whole and to other women 
in particular. Obviously, the latter myths would play an import- 
ant role in female societies, but the former would equally be of 
importance. Unfortunately, most of the mythic material has been 
gathered from males, the assumption by scholars being that only 
males are capable of imparting religious knowledge. For 
example, Christine Hugh-Jones belatedly realized that during her 
field work of 1968-70 she “suffered from the conviction that 
everything important was going on in the men’s world....”° 
Her presentation of menstrual myths is apparently those of the 
males, as she refers to the ones gathered by Stephen Hugh- 
Jones. 

Where such material has been published, there are serious 
difficulties in interpretation. Anne Cameron has presented North- 
west Coast female myths, but since she is a non-Native story- 
teller herself, no distinction is made regarding exactly what she 
heard and her own literary embellishments.*° Paula Gunn Allen 
presents Pueblo myths that have no reference to males and 
imputes a virtual female monotheism to her own culture.*° How- 
ever, since her understanding seemingly is informed by an anti- 
male lesbian perspective, without other corroborating sources, 
historians of religions have difficulty in knowing whether her 
understanding is general within her culture. Inés Talamantez is 
preparing for publication a major work on Isanaklesh (the Earth 
Mother) of Apache religion which will begin to rectify this 
glaring gap in our understanding of Native American religions. 

Where mythic material has been gathered from both men 
and women as, for example, in northeastern and north central 
Algonkian language cultures, non-Native interpretation tends to 
focus on the male figure. With regard to the culture hero/ 
trickster myths, scholars focus on the male Nanabush (Nanabozo, 
Glooscap, Wisaca), but among Native people, Nanabush’s grand- 
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mother, Nokomis (lit.: “grandmother”), is of equal importance. 
Indeed, Native women identify with her, who is also the Moon, 
as the epitome of the female elder. Such understanding is quite 
different from the Western interpretations, which consider 
Nokomis at best a secondary figure. Perhaps a reinterpretation 
by historians of religions of many Native American myths is in 
order. 


Spirits 


Throughout the Americas, there are images and symbols 
of females in contexts that strongly indicate ritual function and 
religious import.*” Female deities are important in all Native 
American cultures.** Major female deities include Earth (who 
is androgenous in a few cultures), Sea (including rivers and 
lakes), Moon and Evening Star. These deities are of equal impor- 
tance to equivalent male gods: (day) Sky, Sun, Morning Star, 
West Wind (for the Plains and central North America). 

Also of importance are the plant spirits, particularly of 
subsistence; e.g., Corn Mother and Potato Mother. In the 
scholarly literature it is less apparent that many of the therio- 
morphic spirits are also female, and use of male pronouns for 
them is often inaccurate. In Joseph Epes Brown’s study (1970) 
of Oglala theriomorphic spirits, he points out that the major 
terrestrial spirit, Bison, is predominantly female, but also has 
some male characteristics. Turtle, the predominant water spirit, 
is also female. The major avian spirit, Eagle, is male, and 
Spider, anomalous in these regards, has both male and female 
characteristics; although in the Southwest, she is explicitly 
female.” 

Due to major history of religions theorists, female spirits 
are expected in horticultural situations, and scholars have 
recognized them in, for example, Pueblo cultures.*° However, 
it is now becoming accepted that hunting cultures are misnamed 
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and most should be termed gathering-hunting cultures, with sub- 
sistence more dependant on female gathering than male hunting. 
Since, nurturing is understood as a female role, animals hunted 
for subsistence are also primarily female in their spiritual aspect. 
Given that these cultures are also egalitarian in regard to gender 
roles,*' from religio-ecological perspectives, we would expect 
female spirits to be at least of equal importance to male spirits. 
Clearly, a major reinterpretation of Native American deities is 
necessary. 


Conclusions 


In the preceding, fundamental questions have been raised 
concerning the understanding within history of religions of Native 
American traditions particularly in regard to the sex of deities and 
female religious roles. Concerning the former, it is understand- 
able that deities are perceived to be primarily male as they are so 
termed by many modern Native Americans. Even spirits acknow- 
ledged to be female are often termed “Grandfathers” in English 
and, at least, in modern Algonkian languages. Spirits collectively 
are almost invariably termed “the Grandfathers” in ritual 
contexts, such as Sacred Pipe ritual, which are equally oriented 
towards male and female spirits.” 

Many Native religious leaders in the northern part of 
North America attended missionary administered schools where 
the expression, “Our Father, who art in Heaven,” became omni- 
present in their consciousness. However, several years ago, I 
met Salish speaking elders from the interior of British Columbia. 
When requested to offer prayers, the elderly married couple did 
so together and sang sacred songs together. When they spoke to 
the spirits, they called to the “Grandfathers and Grandmothers.” 
The people of the British Columbia interior were among the last 
North American Natives to come under missionary control. This 
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couple may well represent the aboriginal mode of denominating 
the spirits. 

Euroamericans were often oblivious to the religious roles 
of Native women because they did not meet the observers’ 
cultural expectations. For example, Western culture tends to 
think of preparing food as a servile rather than a sacred task, and 
a feast as separate from religious ceremonies. 

In Anishnabe Midewiwin ceremonies, all the food to be 
eaten is brought into the center of the ceremonial lodge before the 
ceremony begins. The food is first offered to the spirits and 
subsequently served and eaten in the midst of and integral with 
the ceremony. Although the food is cooked prior to the ceremo- 
ny, it is cooked in a ritual manner; for example, it is not tasted, 
because the spirits are to eat it first. It is of ritual significance 
that the food be cooked by women. The times I fasted, it was 
essential that I ritually ask a woman, who knew how to prepare 
food for ceremonies, to cook the feast for the ceremony conse- 
quent to my coming out of the fast lodge. Without food properly 
prepared by women, many ceremonies cannot be held. 

Similarly, women prepare the floor, center pit, fire place 
and altar of Midewiwin “sweat lodges,” even those for men, 
because these involve the female Earth.*? From the standpoint 
of Western culture, only public priestly activities are understood 
as religious roles. Hence, many female religious activities were 
not perceived or ignored. 

Males are often not privy to the details of women’s lives 
in Native American cultures. Male observers are not only 
expected to not enter Moon lodges but would be considered 
insane if they did. Men are not invited to Moon ceremonies. In 
many Native cultures, excepting the Southwest, men have no or 
little role in menarche rituals or female fasts. Hence, if the 
understanding of Native religions is based on male observation 
and participation, then that understanding must be partial at best. 

Finally, Euroamericans frequently missed or ignored the 
leadership roles of females.“ For example, in Iroquoian speak- 
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ing cultures, the most important leaders are the Clan Mothers, but 
their role is not public. When I invited a Clan Mother to attend 
an elders’ conference sponsored by my university, she told me 
which male would speak for her, so that I would also invite him. 
Many women are pipe-holders and bundle-keepers but usually 
only respond to the requests of women. 

In summary, relations of men and women in Native 
American religions can be understood from the analogy of the 
Sacred Pipe.** Euroamerican scholars have tended to focus only 
on the male stem, considering the female bowl inconsequential. 
Kathryn Allen Rabuzzi points out that, in the West, the vessel as 
symbol has negative connotations as applied to the female, allow- 
ing women to be considered as objects.*° However, without the 
bowl, the tobacco cannot be burned, and the offering cannot be 
made. It is time that we put the two complementary parts 
together; only then can we begin to understand Native American 
religions. 
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WOMEN OF MEDIEVAL SOUTH INDIA IN HINDU 
TEMPLE RITUAL: TEXT AND PRACTICE 


Leslie C. Orr 


The temple was the focus of Hindu religious life in the 
period of the ninth to thirteenth centuries — the Chola period — 
in South India. Like the major institutions of other religious 
traditions, the Hindu temple in medieval Tamil Nadu was 
dominated by men, whose performance of a variety of ritual and 
administrative functions ensured that worship would be regularly 
offered to the deity enshrined in the temple. But women also 
participated in the life of the temple and had a part to play in 
temple ritual. The nature and the meaning of Hindu female 
temple service has been the object of considerable speculation. 
I hope, therefore, in this essay, to provide some grounding for the 
discussion of women’s ritual roles by examining and comparing 
two types of sources relevant to the specific historical context of 
the Chola period. J 

These two types of sources are: (1) the Agamas, Sanskrit 
texts that were known to — and, in part, composed and redacted 
in — medieval Tamil Nadu,' and (2) stone inscriptions of the 
Chola period, engraved on the walls of Hindu temples of Tamil 
Nadu. Both of these types of sources refer to women’s ritual 
activity. 

The Agamas, purporting to be teachings given by the great 
gods Siva or Visnu, are prescriptive texts that provide detailed 
guidelines for religious conduct and ritual practice, as well as 
expositions of sectarian doctrine. There are three bodies of 
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Agamic texts: the corpus of Saiva Agamas, and the texts belong- 
ing to two distinct Vaisnava traditions, the Vaikhanasa and the 
Paficaratra. Theoretically, every Agamic text includes sections 
on knowledge (jfidna), on yoga, on ritual (kriyd), and on the 
proper conduct (caryd) of the sectarian initiate. A good deal of 
the treatment of conduct in the Agamas — including issues 
concerned with caste (varna, jati), stages of life (4framas), 
purity, and gift-giving — is derived from the Dharmasitra and 
Dharmasastra literature, and appears to be included in the 
Agamas partly as a token of the “orthodoxy” of the Agamic 
traditions.” The effort to maintain orthodoxy has also colored the 
Agamas’ approach to the subject of women. 

The Agamas are texts composed by, transmitted by, and 
of interest to adepts of the respective sectarian traditions — those 
who have attained higher levels of initiation within the tradition, 
and have thus become eligible to engage in personal spiritual 
practices (as sddhakas), in teaching (as dcdryas or gurus), or in 
priestly officiation in the temple (as arcakas, performing worship 
not only for themselves but on behalf of others).? These adepts 
are, according to the presciptions of the Agamas, entirely male. 
Women may be eligible for the basic sectarian initiation — which 
makes them members of the sectarian community, brings them 
into the role of disciple (Sisya) in relation to a teacher (Gcarya), 
and qualifies them to offer worship on their own behalf — but 
even the most liberal Paficaratra texts exclude women from 
higher levels of initiation. 

The portions of the Agamas that are of particular interest 
for the purposes of the present study are the extensive sections 
describing how temple ritual ought to be conducted. These 
passages of the Agamas outline both daily and occasional 
(festival) services for the deity enshrined in the temple. These 
texts describe how the ritual is to be conducted under the author- 
ity and guidance of the priest (arcaka), and how the temples 
themselves, and support for the officiants and the carrying out of 
rituals, should be sponsored by patrons (yajamdnas). 

It is this last aspect of temple life — temple patronage — 
that looms largest in the other body of material I draw on in the 
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present study. The Chola period inscriptions are almost entirely 
records of donations to the temple. Typically, an inscription 
provides the name of a donor, the nature of his or her gift, and 
details about how the endowment is to be put to use in order to 
maintain worship in the temple. The commissioning of the 
engraving of this record was meant to ensure the public recogni- 
tion of the donor’s generosity and to provide a charter for the 
continuation of the arrangements for worship made in the donor’s 
name. Over 10,000 of these inscriptions, written in Tamil and 
dating from A.D. 850 to 1300, have been copied, and are 
available for study. Most of these inscriptions come from 
temples dedicated to Siva, although Vaisnava temples were also 
patronized during this period and there are numerous records 
from these temples as well. 

The inscriptions constitute a rich resource for understand- 
ing the religious and social life of the Chola period. One 
advantage of these sources, in contrast to texts such as the 
Agamas, lies in the fact that the date and place of the production 
of a Chola period inscription is almost invariably clear from the 
content of the record and its find-spot. Further, inscriptions — 
unlike the normative and prescriptive Agamic texts — are 
descriptive, recording specific and individual events. Because 
they are records of a particular character and because of the 
vagaries of their preservation and collection, inscriptions cannot 
provide us with a complete picture of temple life in the Chola 
period. Nonetheless, they provide us with a great deal of 
information about the way that temple ritual and temple affairs 
were conducted during this period. Thus, I understand these 
inscriptions to represent, in a more or less straightforward 
manner, actual practices in the milieu of the Chola period temple, 
and will use them as the basis for a comparison with the Agamic 
texts in examining women’s participation in temple ritual. 

The comparison of the textual presciptions of the Agamas 
with temple practice, as revealed in the inscriptions, raises 
numerous questions. Was Chola period temple ritual based on 
Agamic models? Did the Agamic texts incorporate practices and 
ideas current in Chola period temples? Why would a Chola period 
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temple institute Agamic ritual forms or promote Agamic doc- 
trines and values? Who would have had the power or the motive 
to make such a decision? Which parts of the Agamic texts were 
most influential in the Chola period — the sections on knowledge 
and yoga, on ritual, or on conduct? What portions of the prescrip- 
tions for ritual were relevant and meaningful to people in the 
Chola period temple milieu? And would the meanings these 
rituals had for various types of people in medieval Tamil Nadu be 
the same meanings that the authors of these texts had in mind? 

The answers to many of these questions concerning the 
relation of text to practice must await further study of the 
Agamas, as well as the advance of our knowledge of the develop- 
ment of religious institutions, including sectarian communities, 
in the Chola period.* In the present essay, I will hazard answers 
to some of these questions with reference to the issue of women’s 
involvement in temple ritual. Beyond affording us the opportun- 
ity to explore the nature of female temple service in this period 
and to consider the extent to which this aspect of temple life may 
be regarded as “Agamic,” this specific focus allows the examin- 
ation of two particular aspects of the larger problem of the 
relation between text and practice: (1) given that women’s roles 
and women themselves are of only marginal interest to the 
authors of the Agamas, we may pursue the question of how 
textual prescriptions have been formulated and applied in practice 
in the case of activities and actors that are peripheral to the central 
ritual and doctrinal concerns of a text, and (2) we can investigate 
the question of whether there is, either within the textual context 
(of the Agamas) or the practical context (of the inscriptions), any 
ritual “logic” that underlies women’s participation in the life of 
the temple. 


Women’s Activities in the Hindu Temple 


In collecting references for the purposes of this study, in 
Chola period inscriptions and in the Agamas, I have applied a 
rather broad definition of “ritual functions.” I include, in 
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addition to strictly ritual roles, preparatory and menial tasks, and 
take into account women’s activities in Hindu religious institu- 
tions such as feeding-houses and schools (cdlais, mathas), as well 
as in temples. In the course of the extensive study of Chola 
period temple women that I have previously undertaken, I found 
304 inscriptions that refer to women associated with the temple.’ 
Sixty-seven of these inscriptions — less than a quarter — mention 
women’s participation in temple ritual. Temple women were, in 
Chola period inscriptions, much more frequently mentioned as 
patrons of the temple, rather than as participants and actors in 
temple ritual. In fact, 13 of the 67 inscriptions describing 
women’s ritual activity indicate that these women acquired the 
right to participate in temple ritual as a consequence of their 
donations to the temple. The way that Chola period inscriptions 
depict temple men is quite different: temple men acted as donors 
only extremely rarely, and almost never made “deals” with the 
temple in order to obtain ritual privileges, as did women. Also, 
in contrast to the relatively small number of 67 inscriptions 
describing women’s participation in temple ritual, there are many 
thousands of inscriptions referring to men’s ritual activities, as 
priests and priestly assistants (manis), and in such roles as 
drummer, musician, gardener, and cook. 

A similar imbalance prevails in the Agamas, where 
women’s involvement in ritual is rarely mentioned, the focus in 
the treatment of temple ritual being on the activities (and spiritual 
transformation) of the dcdrya (teacher) or arcaka (priest), with 
the occasional reference to the ritual roles of male priestly 
assistants (paricdrakas), students (Sisyas) or adepts (sddhakas). 
Nevertheless, I have found 53 references to women’s participa- 
tion in temple ritual in twenty-two different Agamas (12 refer- 
ences in seven different Saiva texts, 6 references in three 
Vaikhanasa texts, and 35 references in twelve Paficaratra texts).° 
Most of these texts seem to contain only one or two references to 
women’s performance of ritual functions, but two of the 
Paficaratra texts, the Sriprasna Samhita and the Ivara Samhita, 
each contribute a relatively large number of such references to the 
total of 53. 
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The ways in which women are mentioned as performers 
of ritual are quite similar in the texts of each of the three Agamic 
traditions — the Saiva, the Vaikhanasa, and the Paficaratra. For 
example, texts of all three traditions refer to women as perform- 
ing song and dance as part of temple ritual. This is, in fact, the 
role performed by women that is most frequently mentioned in 
the Agamas: we find a total of 22 such references. In two-thirds 
of the cases, the song and dance performed by women is to occur 
in the context of festival observances or other occasional ceremo- 
nies, while the remaining references situate women’s dance and 
song in the context of daily ritual. The next most commonly 
mentioned ritual function of women, referred to 9 times by the 
Agamic texts, is taking part in festival processions. We find 8 
references to women’s involvement with auspicious lamps 
(aratrika, kumbhadipa, ghatadipad). Women’s tasks in this 
context seem to be the bringing, lighting, placing, or removing of 
these lamps, rather than the act of offering the lamps or waving 
them in order to remove evil influences (drstidosa). 7 The next 
most frequently mentioned type of task for women, referred to in 
6 Agamic texts, is the preparation of “purifier threads” (pavitras) 
for offering in the annual pavitrdropana festival; this task is 
normally assigned to unmarried girls (kanyds). In the Saiva text 
Kamikagama, and the Vaisnava Paficaratra text Padma Minot 
kanyds are also given roles in temple consecration ceremonies.* 

Only a quarter of the 53 Agamic references to women’s 
involvement in temple activities associate them with daily ritual 
— 7 references to song and dance, 5 references to services 
associated with lamps, and 1 reference to women’s preparation of 
food offerings. All the other Agamic references that mention the 
possibility of women’s ritual participation do so in the context of 
festival or occasional observances. In addition to the tasks 
assigned to women discussed above, these functions at festivals 
include simply being present at the commencement of a festival 
(in 3 references) and the pounding of various substances in a 
mortar as part of the preparation of ritual materials for use in the 
festival (in 2 references). 
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We do not find this emphasis on the festival context for 
women’s ritual activity in the inscriptional record of the Chola 
period, although many inscriptions describe arrangements made 
for temple festivals. The 67 inscriptions that mention women’s 
involvement in temple ritual provide us with 80 references to 
women’s engagement with different types of tasks, since a 
number of inscriptions record the assignment of a woman to 
several different functions, or the assignment of various women 
or groups of women to different tasks. Of these 80 inscriptional 
references, we find that 56 (70%) seem to relate to daily temple 
ritual, only 24 being associated with festival observances. Here 
we see, in practice, almost the reverse of the emphasis found in 
the texts. 

As was the case for textual references to women’s activi- 
ties in the temple, the inscriptional references most prominently 
feature women’s roles as singers and dancers: 31 of the 80 
inscriptional references mention this function, and these 31 
references are split almost evenly between the festival and the 
daily context. It is important to note, however, that the role of 
providing song and dance in Chola period temples was far from 
being monopolized by women; men were much more in evidence 
as singers, and present in at least equal numbers as dancers. It is 
only in the later part of the Chola period, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, that women displace male performers as 
dancers in the festival context. In general, it is in the later Chola 
period that we find women acting as singers and dancers: 24 of 
the 31 references to women with these roles come from the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. And in 9 of these 24 references 
from the later Chola period, women obtained the right to perform 
these ritual roles through “deals” with the temple — as the result 
of their donations to the temple. f 

In examining the possibilities presented in the Agamas for 
women’s involvement in temple ritual, we discovered that, after 
song and dance, the most commonly mentioned roles were 
participation in festival processions, in lamp services, and in the 
preparation of pavitras (purifier threads). In Chola period 
inscriptions, these functions are much less prominent, with 3 
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references for each of the first two of these roles, and none for the 
last. According to the testimony of the inscriptions, women in 
the Chola period were, in fact, more likely to be involved in 
menial tasks such as cleaning or husking paddy, in the service of 
a temple or religious feeding—house; we find 18 references to 
such functions, three-quarters of which date from the later Chola 
period and many of which involve women who had the status of 
slaves. Asan example of what these functions may have entailed, 
a tenth-century inscription outlines certain specific duties: one 
woman was to gather cowdung and smear the floor to prepare it 
for Brahmans and Sivayogis to take food, and another woman was 
to clear away the leftovers and clean up afterwards.’? Such tasks 
appear to have been exclusively performed by women. Men had 
such menial jobs as hauling wood and water to be used for cook- 
ing, and acting as watchmen, but “domestic” forms of menial 
service were for the most part assigned to women. A major 
exception to this pattern is found with regard to what may be 
regarded as high-status menial tasks, such as the preparation of 
offerings and of food served in feeding—houses. Cooks were men 
— most likely Brahman men — as were those who prepared 
powders and unguents to be offered or applied to the images of 
deities. Here we see, in the inscriptions, a more restrictive 
attitude toward the possibility of women’s involvement in the 
preparation of offerings than is in evidence in the Agamas, where 
we find, in the Paficaratra texts, two references to women pound- 
ing powders and one reference to their preparing food offerings, 
and, in both Paficaratra and Saiva texts, the participation of 
women in the preparation of pavitras for offering.'® 

The low-status type of menial function for women found 
in the inscriptions is not mentioned at all in the Agamic texts. 
Although there are numerous references to the feeding of 
Brahmans, initiates, ascetics, and dcdryas, the details of how they 
are to be provided for are not supplied by these texts. Other types 
of tasks that women performed in the Chola period temple, also 
not mentioned by the Agamas, include bearing flywhisks (for 
which there are 7 inscriptional references), acting as the personal 
attendant of the deity in image form (5 references), and picking 
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and plaiting garlands (4 references). All of these roles are ones 
of relatively high status — involving proximity to the deity or 
preparation of offerings — in contrast to the menial roles assigned 
to women that I have discussed above. But none of these tasks 
were the exclusive province of women. In Chola period inscrip- 
tions, men are mentioned much more frequently than women as 
being involved in the cultivation and preparation of flowers for 
garlands. The inscriptions also mention that men had the 
functions of bearing flywhisks and attending the deity, although 
these tasks were more frequently assigned to women.'! This 
predominance of women appears to be at least in part the conse- 
quence of the fact that women acquired the right to perform these 
latter two types of ritual roles through their “deals” with the 
temple (in 6 out of 12 instances). These functions seem to have 
been not so much essential features of temple ritual as they were 
means by which women obtained honour and recognition for their 
patronage or privileged association with the temple. 


Conceptions, Categories, and Qualifications of 
Ritual Women 


The comparison of Agamic ritual prescriptions and Chola 
period temple practice has revealed at least some similarities and 
parallels with regard to the functions that women might perform. 
When we turn, however, to consider the types of terms that were 
applied to women with these functions, we find very marked 
differences between the textual and the inscriptional contexts, 
differences that go beyond the mere fact that the Agamas are 
written in Sanskrit and the inscriptions in Tamil. Of the 53 
Agamic references to women’s participation in temple ritual, I 
have been able to consult the text and determine the term used in 
49 cases. In Chola period inscriptions, I have been able to 
ascertain the terms used in 64 instances. The type of term applied 
most frequently to women with ritual roles in the Agamas are 
those with the meaning “courtesan” or “prostitute” (most 
frequently, ganikd), which are used in 21 out of 49 references. 
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Terms meaning “courtesan” or “prostitute” are never 
applied to temple women in Tamil inscriptions.” In the inscrip- 
tions, most often (in 25 out of 64 references) women with temple 
functions are referred to with the use of “neutral” language, by 
words meaning “woman” (e.g. pentu) or grammatical formations 
or names that are feminine. Next most often (in 21 cases) the 
inscriptions use “temple woman” terminology for women 
performing ritual tasks — terms meaning “devotee of God” 
(usually, tevaratiydl) or “woman of the temple” (patiyilar, 
taliyilar). “Temple woman” terminology is rarely applied to 
women with menial tasks; it is used more frequently to refer to 
women involved with temple song and dance, and is used in close 
to half of the cases where women had high-status functions such 
as bearing flywhisks, attendance on the deity, and bearing 
lamps.” 

The “neutral” and “temple woman” terminology for 
women with ritual functions is much less in evidence in the 
Agamas, where we find only 4 applications of “neutral” language 
(strf, nart) and 5 of “temple woman” terms (Sivdyatanayosit, or 
the term devaddsi used without the “courtesan” term ganika). In 
the Agamas, correlations between the use of certain types of 
terms and the particular tasks that women are to perform are not 
very strong; there is a tendency, however, for the texts to use 
“courtesan” language for performers of song and dance and 
“neutral” or “temple woman” language for women who are 
involved in lamp service. 

It is not often that we find, either in the Agamas or in 
Chola period inscriptions, women with ritual tasks referred to by 
“functional” terms, indicative of a profession or of roles in the 
temple. There are only 9 such references in each of these two 
contexts, including rather general references to “servants” (dasi 
in the Agamas, or vellatti in the inscriptions).'* Terms applied 
to women with roles in the temple meaning “dancer” or “singer” 
(e.g. nartaki in the Agamas, or katti in the inscriptions) are 
encountered surprisingly infrequently, in only 3 cases in the 
Agamic texts and in 4 cases in the inscriptions. It is interesting 
to compare these low rates of usage of “functional” terminology 
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for women with the ways male participants in temple ritual are 
referred to. In the Agamas, the terms for male ritualists most 
commonly encountered are functional ones — usually “teacher” 
(acarya, guru). In Chola period inscriptions, a large proportion 
of men involved in temple ritual are referred to by functional 
terms (e.g. “priest,” “hymn-singer,” “musician,” “cook”), and 
these terms are both much more various and, in many cases, more 
indicative of specialization and training than those used for 
women. 

Another type of terminology is applied to women with 
roles in the temple in both the Agamas and in the inscriptions, 
although it is more prominent in the textual sources. The set of 
terms considered here belong to a category I will call “lay- 
woman” terminology, because the terms refer to women’s identi- 
ties within the context of family, marriage, or women’s stages of 
life. There are 8 references of this type in the Agamas, most of 
which use the term kanyd (unmarried girl, virgin, daughter), in 
some cases specifying the caste to which the girl involved in ritual 
should belong.'© One Agamic text, the Paficaratra Pauskara 
Samhita, lists four types of woman — a girl (kumdrd), an old 
woman (vrddhd), a modest woman (vinitd), or a “pure” widow 
(suddha vidhava) — as possible candidates for the task of prepar- 
ing the “purifier threads” (pavitras) for offering in the annual 
pavitraropana festival.’ In Chola period inscriptions, “lay- 
woman” terminology is applied less commonly to women 
engaged in ritual tasks than it is in the Agamas, but we do find 
two inscriptional references of this type, one in which a married 
woman (vdlvacci) was assigned the task of bringing water for use 
in the preparation of food in a feeding—house, and another in 
which arrangements were made to have a kanniyd (the Tamil 
equivalent to Sanskrit kanyd) act as the central figure in the 
ceremony of the “worship of the virgin” (Kanniydpijai) at a 
goddess temple in western Tamil Nadu.'* Such “laywoman” 
terminology for women engaged in temple ritual is especially 
striking in its rarity in the inscriptional context, when we consider 
also that the referents to familial status — relationships with 
husbands and fathers — that are so typical of inscriptional 
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references to women in general are almost always absent in the 
case of temple women. ‘ 

Having looked at the evidence of the Agamas and of Chola 
period inscriptions bearing on women’s functions in temple ritual 
and on the terms applied to women with such roles, I would like 
to examine one other aspect of female temple service, the issue of 
qualification and training for this service. Already, our consider- 
ation of tasks and terms has suggested that, particularly in 
comparison with men, women’s functions in the temple — as 
described in both the Agamas and the inscriptions — were not 
highly skilled or specialized ones. We may see an exception to 
this in the case of dance, an activity that would seem to demand 
a certain expertise. The Agamas acknowledge the possibility, 
and the inscriptions the increasing fact, of women’s participation 
in dance, although neither source commonly refers to women as 
“dancers,” utilizing a professional or functional label. Neither 
the Agamas nor the inscriptions, however, provide us with any 
indication that the dances performed by women had specific ritual 
significance; the dances are almost always referred to in very 
general terms, and appear in many cases to be optional elements 
in ritual observances." 

In addition to this evidence of women’s engagement in 
unskilled functions in the temple — or, when skilled, ritually 
unspecific and inessential functions — we must note the absence, 
in either the Agamas or the inscriptions, of any indication of 
initiation as a prerequisite for women’s participation in temple 
service. In contrast, this is a consideration that looms large in the 
Agamas’ treatment of male temple service, with respect to the 
central figure of the teacher/ priest (@cdrya/arcaka).”° 


Comparing Text and Practice 


Overall, what points of similarity or dissimilarity do we 
find when we compare the Agamas, as prescriptive texts, with the 
actuality of temple practice, as revealed in Chola period inscrip- 
tions, with respect to ritual roles for women? Certainly there is 
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some accord between these two sources in terms of the sorts of 
ritual functions for which women were deemed to be eligible — 
particularly in the case of song and dance, which, according to 
the testimony of the inscriptions was an activity in which temple 
women were increasingly engaged in the course of the Chola 
period. But the inscriptions cast light on aspects of women’s 
temple service that are ignored by the Agamas: while the Agamas 
highlight women’s participation in festival observances, we find 
more emphasis in the inscriptions on women’s participation in 
daily ritual; and the inscriptions show women performing, in 
practice, a greater variety of tasks, including menial functions, 
than do the Agamas. 

These two types of sources agree that women were to be 
excluded from a wide range of ritual functions open to men, while 
the sorts of tasks that women performed were almost invariably 
ones that men might also take part in. Women have a very low 
ritual profile with regard both to the number of options for their 
participation mentioned in the Agamas, and to the number of 
cases where their actual ritual activity has been documented in 
Chola period inscriptions. In both text and practice, women’s 
engagement in temple ritual appears to be inessential, occasional, 
and optional. The tasks open to women were generally unskilled, 
and did not require special training or ritual initiation. The 
inscriptions suggest that ritual roles for women had, in many 
cases, an honorary character — serving as means through which 
the temple recognized women’s patronage. 

If we find a general accord between the Agamas and the 
inscriptions with reference to the kinds of ritual functions 
sanctioned for and practiced by women, these two sources present 
us with dissimilar conceptions of female temple service in their 
ways of referring to women with roles to play in the temple 
milieu. On one hand, we have the Agamas’ use of “courtesan” 
language, and on the other, the use, in Tamil inscriptions, of 
“temple woman” language, which was honorific and stressed 
women’s privileged association with the temple, especially in the 
case of women who performed relatively high-status ritual 
functions. It would appear that, in the Agamas, “professional” 
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women — women with regular functions in the temple or women 
with some degree of expertise, perhaps, in dance — were classed 
as “courtesans.” In Chola period temples, however, women who 
had acquired such “professional” standing were recognized as 
“devotees.” Frequently, the link with the temple and the 
entitlement to perform ritual functions were acquired as a result 
of the woman’s actions as a patron of the temple. In general, in 
the Chola period, the activities of temple women of most note, 
according to the inscriptional record, were donative rather than 
ritual ones. In this respect, temple women were very different 
from their male counterparts, who were much more defined by 
function and expertise as ritualists. 

The Agamas, although they may have had a narrow view 
of what a woman’s “profession” might entail, made space (more 
than did, apparently, the Chola period temple, in practice) for the 
ritual participation of family women — those women identified 
with the use of “laywoman” terminology — whose activities in 
the temple might have been less “professional” and more 
incidental, and who were primarily identified with respect to a 
marital or familial context. The “laywoman” terminology used 
for these women is similar to the language we find in the Agamas 
in general discussions of women’s conduct and character, outside 
of the context of temple ritual, where the texts discuss, for 
example, women’s eligibility for sectarian initiation, or the 
marriage of the male adept, dcdrya, or arcaka. 


Coherence, Change, and the Encounter of Text and Practice 


In the Agamas, as we have seen, there is a range of ways 
in which women are represented: at one end, the family woman 
— a woman who is not usually considered a candidate for ritual 
functions, except, perhaps, at one stage in her life, as an 
unmarried girl — and, at the other end, the “professional” 
woman who is engaged in temple ritual, a woman often referred 
to by the manifestly non- or even anti-familial term “courtesan.” 
The first of these two figures is, in fact, more important to the 
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authors of the Agamas than is the second. If women as ritualists 
are extremely marginal in these texts, women in other roles are 
of interest with regard to issues of purity, parentage, and sexual 
conduct as these bear on the qualification and situation of men 
engaged in ritual and spiritual practice. Frequently, when the 
Agamas treat the subject of women, we find evidence of a 
struggle between, on one hand, the concern to maintain ortho- 
doxy, by defining women’s impurity and by excluding the 
polluting presence of women, and, on the other, the concern to 
act on the universalistic theological premise of these sectarian 
traditions, by acknowledging women’s spiritual capacity and 
eligibility to receive the teachings of the tradition. Similarly, and 
often simultaneously, the status of the low-caste person (the 
Stidra, or the person of mixed caste background) is problematic 
for the Agamas.”! In addition to the general consideration of 
women’s ritual status, the Agamic texts also concern themselves 
with more specific problems linked to women’s identities as 
mothers and as wives, in discussing the qualifications of male 
initiates, dcdryas, and arcakas — who, according to many of the 
Agamas, ought to be married.” 

Because of the mixture of attitudes relating to women, and 
the consideration of a variety of roles held by women, it is not 
surprising that the Agamic image of woman, and the Agamic 
position on women’s eligibility to participate in ritual, is rather 
incoherent and inconsistent. Since, in general, women were of 
peripheral interest to those who composed and transmitted the 
Agamas, such inconsistencies may not have been especially 
striking. Or, if we were to examine each Agamic text on its own, 
we might discover that, taken individually, there is an internal 
coherence in these texts with respect to the issue of women’s 
ritual status. If this were the case, inconsistencies between the 
various texts of a particular Agamic tradition might be 
explainable by historical change, with texts of a later period 
reflecting doctrinal, ritual, or social developments. 

Given that the Agamas are notoriously difficult to date and 
to place, and that there are no general studies of women in the 
Agamas, or studies of particular Agamas that focus on women, 
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we are hardly in a position to test this notion. But, as an experi- 
mental effort in this direction, I would like to compare two 
Paficaratra texts, the relatively early Pauskara Samhita and the 
later Sriprasna Samhita.” The Pauskara Samhita states clearly 
and without qualification that women are eligible for sectarian 
initiation; women’s initiation is not a modified or incomplete 
version of men’s initiation, as is frequently the case in other 
Agamic texts. The only involvement of women in ritual that 
is mentioned in this text is in connection with the preparation of 
pavitras (purifier threads); in this context, not only unmarried 
girls, but any modest woman or even a “pure” widow is said to 
be eligible to prepare these offerings.” This text does not use 
“courtesan” terminology to refer to women involved in temple 
ritual, and seems quite inclusive and tolerant in its acceptance of 
various kinds of family women as performers of ritual tasks, 
although the tasks available to women are rather limited. In the 
Sriprasna Samhita — a text that is later than the Pauskara, and 
that shows signs of being at least partly composed in Tamil Nadu 
during the Chola period — we find a large number of references 
to women’s involvement in temple ritual, and many of these 
references use “courtesan” language.”° This text does not refer 
to family women (kanyds or others) as being associated in any 
way with temple ritual. According to this text, women — like 
thieves, haters of Visnu, and the wicked — are not eligible to 
receive the teachings of the Agamas (the teachings that, ironical- 
ly, have been transmitted to the sage Ekata by the goddess Sri); 
further, temples sponsored by women — like those built by 
people of mixed-caste (anuloma) origin — ought to be governed 
by rdjasa Sdastras (treatises composed by sages) rather than sattvic 
ones (of divine origin).”” This text, if we see it as a later 
development within the same tradition as the Pauskara Samhita, 
reveals a progressive exclusion of women from participation in 
the spiritual or ritual life of the tradition, evidently on the grounds 
of their impurity or weak moral character, and the increasing 
distinction of women who do have ritual roles from the class of 
family women. 
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We cannot arrive at any definite conclusions on the basis 
of the comparison of just two texts — suggestive though this 
comparison may be. If changes were taking place within the 
several Agamic traditions, these changes were likely extremely 
complex, and motivated by a variety of different forces. The idea 
that the textual tradition was responsive to various influences 
brings us to consider the character of the relationship between 
text and practice as a two-way street. There is no question that 
certain of the Agamic texts incorporated elements of ritual 
practice from the temple milieu of medieval Tamil Nadu.” 
Evolving values, attitudes, and socio-political realities must also 
have been influential in the composition and revision of text. It 
is likely that some of these influences were in conflict with one 
another: on one hand, theology and religious practice may have 
been increasingly institutionalizing the devotional and inclusive 
religious ethos of the pre-Chola bhakti period; on the other, 
sectarian competition and concern for maintaining authority 
might have promoted a stricter orthodoxy among religious 
leaders. In addition, religious leaders in the Chola period — the 
Saiva and Vaisnava dcdryas — were formulating philosophical 
and theological positions that did not necessarily conform to 
traditional Agamic teachings.” Thus there was yet another 
element in the changing religious milieu of medieval Tamil Nadu. 

At this point we can only guess at what kinds of principles 
of selection and emphasis, compromise and reconciliation, may 
have been utilized in the creative process of Agamic textual 
production and interpretation, in adaptation to change. Was 
doctrine more resistant to change than ritual?°° Were certain 
core rituals preserved unchanged because of their defining 
meaning for the tradition or the authority structure? Were other 
sorts of rituals, such as festival observances, more easily incor- 
porated and altered? 

One of the realities of the Chola period temple milieu that 
the Agamic texts do not come to terms with is the fact of female 
patronage. Not only were temple women active as donors, but 
women generally, particularly in the early part of the Chola 
period, acted as patrons of temples. The Agamas, however, treat 
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the issue of patronage in a very Vedic spirit: even the term used 
for the patron of temple building and ritual, yajamdana, is the term 
used in the Vedic texts for the sponsor of a sacrifice. And, in the 
orthodox Vedic spirit, women, according to the Agamas, are not 
fully eligible to be yajamdnas, despite the fact that post-Vedic 
doctrinal developments opened the door for religious gift-giving 
on the part of women and Sidras.*' It is a little difficult to 
understand why the Agamas seem to so stubbornly refuse to 
acknowledge the fact that women acted as temple patrons and 
thereby became engaged in the ritual life of the temple. But the 
motive behind this de-emphasis is probably linked to the wider 
problem of the role of dcdrya (teacher) and arcaka (priest) as the 
performer of worship on behalf of others. The Agamas may have 
attempted to circumvent the difficulties associated with an 
arcaka’s acceptance of payment for priestly officiation — a 
practice frequently condemned in Hindu literature and suspect to 
this day among very orthodox Brahmans — by ignoring the fact 
that temple patrons actually were, frequently, women or Saidras 
and by conceptualizing the system of sponsorship in Vedic 
terms.” 

In this case, where text did not accomodate practice, we 
may find that Chola period temple practice was influenced by 
text, or by the values and concerns that lay behind the text. In the 
course of the Chola period, temple patronage on the part of 
women — except for temple women — declined radically. It also 
appears that women came to be formally excluded from positions 
of authority and status in temple and sectarian communities.*? 
Can these developments be attributed to the adoption of Agamic 
notions of donation? Or to the adoption of conceptions of 
women’s nature and status like those we found in the Sriprasna 
Samhita, where women are viewed as dependents within the 
family, as ritually impure, and as ineligible for full participation 
in the life of the temple? As the threat of competition from 
Jainism and Buddhism receded in Tamil Nadu, and as Hindu 
institutions came to be increasingly well-established, it may have 
seemed feasible and desirable to adopt measures that might 
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exclude women but would enhance the prestige of temple priests 
and teachers, as religious authorities. 

While, in the course of the Chola period, family women 
acted as donors less and less often, temple women came to 
occupy increasingly well-defined positions. These positions took 
shape around the identity of the temple woman as a special 
devotee, as a person with a privileged association with the 
temple, as an honoured patron of the temple, and, in part, around 
the role of the festival dancer. It is possible that in the context of 
the Chola period temple, in the atmosphere of competition for 
rights and recognition, and of general exclusion of women as 
ritualists, the Agamas — with their relatively frequent mention of 
the role of festival dance for women — may have provided a 
sanction for this type of participation for women. Or it is 
possible that, in this regard, the developments of the later Chola 
period, of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, are reflected in the 
Agamic texts. 

One of the ways that the Agamas appear to have accomo- 
dated practice is by providing, in ritual prescriptions, a series of 
options or alternatives. In this way, the texts incorporate 
varieties of ritual practice that may have developed locally or 
evolved in the course of time; thus, there is no conflict between 
text and practice, and the text can lay claim to an authoritative 
status.*° On the other hand, a teacher or priest wishing to apply 
the ritual prescriptions of these texts (if such a process did, 
indeed, occur) would find himself with quite an easy task, given 
the range of possibilities laid out by the texts. This kind of 
incorporative strategy in the Agamas is really only feasible, 
however, in the case of non-essential ritual. Or, given our 
particular interest in the present study, in the case of 
non-essential ritual performers. Indeed, quite a number of the 
Agamic references to women’s participation in temple ritual 
mention them as one of several possible performers of a ritual 
task. For example, lamps may be carried by either a temple 
woman or a male priestly assistant (paricdraka) according to the 
Saiva text Ajitagama, by either a dast (female servant) or by the 
yajamana (patron) according to the Vaikhdnasdgama.”° In other 
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cases, women are listed as one class among several who should 
participate in certain rituals: the Paficaratra text Parama Samhita 
suggests that, before the commencement of a temple festival, 
artisans (silpins) and male temple servants (sevakas) ought to 
assemble, together with women who are referred to as ganikds 
(courtesans); the Paficaratra text Ifvara Samhita lists ganikas, 
along with townspeople, Brahmans, and others, as members of a 
procession.*’ It is worth noting that priests and dcdryas do not 
number among these optional or alternative ritual performers — 
their participation in central rituals, such as ceremonies of 
worship or initiation, is deemed absolutely essential. If these 
figures are not present, the rituals are meaningless and ineffec- 
tive. 

This leads us to consider the question of the relationship 
of female ritual actors to the significance and power of temple 
ritual. If, as Richard Davis claims, Agamic worship represents 
a coherent system of meaning, with knowledge embedded in 
every detail of ritual action,*® the question remains — for 
whom? Who perceives this significance? Who is transformed by 
the ritual? If we consider the question from the Agamic perspec- 
tive, it seems that women would be excluded from the experience 
of the profound meaning of Agamic ritual. But even though the 
Agamas deny women the opportunity to receive higher levels of 
instruction, or to participate fully in ritual and spiritual practices, 
is it not possible that women’s contribution to the life of the 
temple has some significance within the logic of Agamic ritual? 

The separation of male and female spheres of ritual 
specialization has been viewed by scholars of religion as one of 
the most fundamental principles of religious activity and organiz- 
ation.*” With reference to the male-dominated public cult of the 
Hindu temple, it has been argued that the feminine presence is a 
ritual necessity, insofar as it represents the power of the goddess 
who is the consort and the complement of the male deity en- 
shrined in the temple.*° In this view, women’s roles in temple 
ritual are critical, associated with women’s auspicious character, 
with the dispelling of evil forces, with nurturance, and with the 
balancing and channeling of divine energies. But this view 
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cannot be substantiated by the evidence of the Agamas or of the 
Chola period inscriptions. In neither source is there any insis- 
tence on the ritual participation of women; women are marginal 
and optional to temple ritual, and the tasks that they are assigned 
may also be performed by men. They may be allowed certain 
roles, according to the Agamas, and they may have had, in fact, 
certain ritual functions in Chola period temples, but their 
presence seems not to have been considered necessary in any 
way. 

Rather than revealing something about the meaning of the 
separation and distinctiveness of male and female in ritual terms, 
the Agamas and the inscriptions seem instead to reflect ideas 
about the separation and distinctiveness of the family woman and 
the professional woman, in sociological terms.*! The Agamas 
and the inscriptions may conceptualize these types of women 
differently — using different kinds of language, and drawing the 
line and blurring the line between the two groups in different 
ways — but the split between these two groups seems to have 
become, historically, more and more pronounced. The “temple 
woman” came to bean increasingly well-defined social category, 
and professional temple women may have been successful in 
laying claim to certain kinds of ritual tasks; on the other hand, the 
“family woman” came to be less and less involved in temple 
activities, either as a participant in ritual or as a temple patron. 

Women’s involvement in temple ritual in the Chola period 
may be considered “Agamic,” inasmuch as there is considerable 
accord between the Agamas and the inscriptions, with regard to 
the types of roles and the general character associated with female 
temple service. But, given the lack of specificity in the Agamic 
texts in their treatment of women’s ritual roles, and the 
marginality of women in the ritual of Chola period temples, the 
“Agamic” nature of women’s ritual participation is rather a moot 
point. The Agamas may have formulated a ritual program that 
allowed a certain scope for women’s involvement in ritual, but 
women didn’t become involved in the temple because this 
program was “applied” by temple authorities. Women’s engage- 
ment in temple ritual seems to have come about not as a conse- 
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quence of, but despite the Agamic program and its underlying 
agendas. The influence of Agamic values and concerns on the 
way in which the Chola period temple evolved was not likely to 
have promoted women’s ritual status or activity. 


Notes 


1. In Tamil Nadu in the pre-Chola period (sixth to ninth 
centuries), we find several rather general references to the 
Agamas or Tantras. The term “Tantra” is occasionally 
applied to Saiva and Vaisnava Agamic texts, although it 
more usually refers to Sakta texts; the presence and 
development of the Sakta tradition in medieval Tamil 
Nadu is treated by Douglas Renfrew Brooks, Auspicious 
Wisdom: The Texts and Traditions of Srividya Sakta 
Tantrism in South India (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1992), 29-53. The sources for the early 
South Indian references to dgama and tantra that appear 
to refer to Saiva texts include an inscription of the Pallava 
king Narasimhavarman II (A.D. 695-728) (South Indian 
Inscriptions 1: 8-24, cited by Richard H. Davis, Ritual in 
an Oscillating Universe: Worshiping Siva in Medieval 
India (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1991), 12-13) and the Tamil works of such early medi- 
eval Saiva saints as Tirumilar, the Tévaram poets, and 
Manikkavacakar (see, e.g., M. Arunachalam, The 
Saivagamas (Tiruchitrambalam: Gandhi Vidyalayam, 
1983), 5-6, 46; Tiruvadcakam 1.4, 2.10, 2.17-20, ed. 
G.U. Pope, The Tiruvacagam (Madras: University of 
Madras, 1900)). 


Firmer evidence for the existence and influence in Tamil 
Nadu of the Agamic texts, as we know them in their 
present form, comes from literature of the Chola period. 
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The purpose of Yamuna’s (eleventh-century) Agama 
Prdmanya, composed in South India, is the defense of the 
legitimacy and orthodoxy of the Agamic texts of the 
Vaisnava Paficaratra tradition; the Agama Pramdnya not 
only refers to these texts in a general way (as pdftcaratra 
tantra or paficaratra samhitd), but mentions characteristic 
elements of Paficaratra doctrine and ritual. See Agama 
Pramanyam, ed. and trans. J.A.B. van Buitenen (Madras: 

Ramanuja Research Society, 1971). Two Saiva authors 
who lived in the Chola period and composed ritual digests 
(paddhatis) and commentaries revealing detailed knowl- 
edge of the Agamic texts, the eleventh-century 
Somasambhu and the twelfth-century Aghorasiva, both 
appear to have lived in Tamil Nadu (Héléne 
Brunner-Lachaux, “Introduction” to her edition and 
translation of Somasambhupaddhati, premiére partie: Le 
rituel quotidien dans la tradition Sivaite de l’Inde du Sud 
selon SomaSambhu (Pondichéry: Institut frangais d’Indol- 
ogie, 1963), xli-xlii; Richard H. Davis “AghoraSsiva’s 
Background” (Journal of Oriental Research 56-62 
(1986-92): 367-69). Contemporary scholars also con- 
sider that the Saiva Agamas were influential in the 
development, by the thirteenth-century Meykantar and 
his followers, of the Tamil school of Saiva Siddhanta (K. 

Sivaraman, “The Role of the Saivagama in the Emergence 
of Saivasiddhanta: A Philosophical Interpretation,” in 
Peter Slater and Donald Wiebe, eds., Traditions in 
Contact and Change (Waterloo: Wilfrid Laurier Univer- 
sity Press, 1983), 58-64; Davis, Ritual, 18). 


Of great interest for our understanding of the position of 
the Agamas in the Chola period is the evidence that 
certain of these texts, both Vaisnava Paficaratra texts (the 
Isvara and Sriprasna Samhitds) and Saiva ones (the 
Kamikagama), show the influence of a distinctively Tamil 
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landscape, architecture, and ritual, in their mention of 
sacred places in South India, of temple—building in the 
Chola style, and of the use of Tamil (drdvida) songs in 
worship (H. Daniel Smith, A Descriptive Bibliography of 
the Printed Texts of the Paficardtragama (Baroda: Orien- 
tal Institute, 1975 & 1980), 1:67; Jan Gonda, Medieval 
Religious Literature in Sanskrit (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1977), 54-56; V.Raghavan, “Foreword” 
to Sriprasna Samhita, ed. Seetha Padmanabhan (Tirupati: 
Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, 1969), D-I; Kamikagama 
1.4.438, ed. Ce. Svaminathasivacarya (Madras: South 
Indian Arcaka’s Association, 1975); Davis, Ritual, 13). 
Certain of the Vaisnava Agamas of the Vaikhanasa 
tradition (e.g. KaSyapa Samhita) may also have been 
composed or redacted in South India; the Vaikhanasa 
tradition — like the Paficaratra and Saiva Agamic tradi- 
tions — is today more in evidence in South India than in 
any other part of the sub-continent (Gonda, Medieval, 
145-46; Gérard Colas, “Présentation et analyse de la 
Maricisamhita,” Journal asiatique 272 (1984): 343-45). 


Héléne Brunner, “Les catégories sociales védiques dans 
le Sivaisme du Sud,” Journal asiatique 252 (1964): 452; 
Héléne Brunner “Analyse du Kirandgama,” Journal 
asiatique 253 (1965): 323; Héléne Brunner, “Analyse du 
Suprabhedagama,” Journal asiatique 255 (1967): 45-46; 
Gonda, Medieval, 169; J. Gonda, “Religious Thought and 
Practice in Vaikhanasa Visnuism, ” Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies 40 (1977): 560; Colas, 
“Présentation” 352-53. Also noteworthy in this context 
are the efforts of Yamuna, the author of Agama 
Pramanya, to establish that the Paficaratra Agamic 
tradition is orthodox with regard to the maintenance of 
distinctions between the varnas. “Orthodoxy” — for 
those within the Saiva, Vaikhanasa, and Pajficaratra 
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Agamic traditions, as for other Hindus — means con- 
formity with the precepts of fruti (the Vedas) and smrti 
(the Epics, sara literature, and Dharmasastra). On the 
relations between Veda and Agama in the Saiva tradition, 
see Helene Brunner, “Le Saiva- Siddhanta, ‘Essence’ du 
Veda (Etuded’un fragment du Kamikdgama),” Indologica 
Taurinensia 8 (1980-81): 51-66; and Wayne Surdam, 
“The Vedicization of Saiva Ritual,” in S.S. Janaki, ed., 
Siva Temple and Temple Rituals (Madras: Kiippuswanii 
Sastri Research Institue, 1988), 52-60. 


The “audience” for these texts is clearly indicated in a 
Saiva updgama (subsidiary Agama) and its commentary, 

where we find the statement that the prospective dcdrya 
must have knowedge of the four parts of Agamic learning 
(jfidna, yoga, caryd, and kriyd), and bea man, rather than 
a woman or a eunuch (N.R. Bhatt “Introduction” to his 
edition of MatahgapdrameSvaradgama avec le commen- 
taire de Bhatta Ramakantha (Pondichéry: Institut francais 
d’Indologie, 1982), lii, summarizing chapter 10 of the 
text.) On the dcdrya — and, secondarily, the sadhaka — 
as the figures of central importance in the Saiva and 
Paficaratra texts, and as the individuals for whom the texts 
were composed, see also Héléne Brunner-Lachaux, 
“Introduction” to her translation of Mrgendrdgama, 
section des rites et section du comportement (Pondichéry: 
Institut francais d’Indologie, 1985), xli-xlii; and Sanjukta 
Gupta, “The Changing Pattern of Paficaratra Initiation: A 
Case Study in the Reinterpretation of Ritual,” in Ria 
Kloppenberg, ed., Selected Studies on Ritual in the Indian 
Religions: Essays to D.J. Hoens (Leiden: Brill, 1983), 
75-76, 83-85. 


I have examined some aspects of the evolution of temples 
as institutions during the Chola period, using the evidence 
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of Tamil inscriptions, as part of my recently-completed 
dissertation — Leslie C. Orr, “Hindu Temple Women of 
the Chola Period in South India” (Ph.D. diss., McGill 
University, 1993). I intend to pursue this investigation, 
and to extend it to include an examination of the definition 
and structure of sectarian communities, as my next major 
research effort. 


The definition of the category of “temple women” — 
which includes all women described in the inscriptions 
who would be of interest in the present study — as well as 
my method of collecting and analyzing the inscriptional 
data, and details of my findings are described in my 
dissertation (see preceding note). 


The numbers of Agamas are, according to tradition, 
twenty-eight Saiva Agamas; four sets of works by the 
four sages Atri, Marici, Bhrgu, and Kasyapa, in the 
Vaikhanasa division of Vaisnavism; and one hundred and 
eight Paficaratra texts (Arunachalam, The Saivagamas, 
20-23; Gonda, Medieval, 39-40, 143-45). Many of these 
texts are no longer available, or are only partially extant. 
Others exist only in manuscript form. Although I have 
not been able to survey the whole body of Agamic litera- 
ture, it is significant that even among the texts I did have 
the opportunity to consult, a number made no mention at 
all of women having ritual functions in the temple. 


Given the vastness of the Agamic corpus, and the limited 
access to and study of these texts by scholars, it is certain 
that there are more references to women’s involvement in 
temple ritual than the number I have so far found, but I 
hope that these references are fairly representative of the 
range and extent to which women as ritualists are men- 
tioned by these texts. In view of the resources I have 
used, it is likely that in this sample of references 
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Paficaratra is over-represented and Vaikhanasa is 
under-represented, and that the number of references to 
women as temple dancers is disproportionately high. 


In locating these references, and for general guidance 
through this corpus of material, Iam indebted to Dr. S.S. 
Janaki of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, and 
to the librarians and staff of the Institut francais d’Indolo- 
gie in Pondicherry and of the Adyar Library in Madras, 
as well as to the authors of the reference works, editions, 
summaries, and translations that I have consulted. In 
addition to the works by Bhatt, Brunner, Colas, Davis, 
Gonda, Gupta, Padmanabhan, and Smith cited in the 
previous notes — Smith’s Descriptive Bibliography being 
of particular value in my efforts — I have relied on J. 
Gonda, Aspects of Early Visnuism (Utrecht: N.V.A. 
Oosthoek’s Uitgevers Mij, 1954); T. Goudriaan, 
“Vaikhanasa Daily Worship according to the Handbooks 
of Atri, Bhrgu, Kasyapa, and Marici,” Indo-Iranian 
Journal 12 (1970): 161-215; N.R. Bhatt, ed., 
Rauravdgama, 2 volumes (Pondichéry: Institut frangais 
d’Indologie, 1961 & 1972); N.R. Bhatt ed., Ajitagama, 
2 volumes (Pondichéry: Institut frangais d’Indologie, 
1964 & 1967); N.R. Bhatt, “Analyse du 
Purvakamikagama,” Bulletin de I’Ecole francaise 
d’Extréme-Orient 64 (1977): 1-38; and Bruno Dagens, 
ed. and trans., Le Florilége de la doctrine Sivaite: 
Saivagamaparibhasamafijart de Vedajfiana (Pondichéry: 
Institut francais d’Indologie, 1979). 


Sriprasna Samhita (35.57) mentions that the purpose of 
the lamp service is the removal of evil influences, on the 
occasion of the great annual festival of the temple 
(mahotsava), and says that ddsis should be appointed by 
the guru to bring the kumbhadipd for this purpose. With 
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respect to the actual offering of lamps, “the Agamas 
delegate this important task often to the priest, and allow 
the devadasi only a minor role (like handing over the 
plates) or a different role (namely that of performing song 
and dance)” — Saskia C. Kersenboom, Nityasumangali: 
Devadasi Tradition in South India (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1987), 119. 


Kamikagama34.23-24; Padma Samhita, kriyapada27.37 
(Seetha Padmanabhan, ed., Pddma Samhita (Madras: 
Paficaratra Parisodhana Parisad, 1974 & 1982), part 1). 


South Indian Inscriptions 19.357 (G.V. Srinivasa Rao, 
ed. Delhi: Archaeological Survey of India, 1970). 


References to women pounding powders are found in 
Sriprasna Samhita 34.74-75 and Aniruddha Samhita 
21.63 (A. Sreenivasa Iyengar, ed. Sree Anirudha Samhita 
(Mysore, 1956)). The reference to women preparing food 
offerings is in Sandilya Samhita 2.6.17 (Smith, Descrip- 
tive Bibliography, 1:426). 


The only passage in the Agamas that I have found that 
specifically refers to the bearing of flywhisks mentions 
men as performing this activity (/fvara Samhita 
11.308-309 — P.B. Ananthacarya, ed. Ifvara Samhita 
(Conjeevaram: author, 1921)). 


Terms meaning “prostitute” are applied to temple women 
in the inscriptional context only in records from 
Karnataka and North India. In these inscriptions, such 
terminology is applied in just over a quarter of the records 
referring to temple women (Orr, “Hindu Temple 
Women,” 91-93; cf. Aloka Parasher and Usha Naik, 
“Temple Girls of Medieval Karnataka,” Indian Economic 
and Social History Review 23 (1986): 63-91). 
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Orr, “Hindu Temple Women,” 400-401. 


In the group of 9 inscriptional references using “func- 
tional” terminology, I have not included 5 references to 
women with roles in the temple that apply the term 
“slave” (atimai) to them. 


Orr, “Hindu Temple Women,” 144-46. 


The Saiva text Kdmikadgama specifies that the kanyd 
(unmarried girl) who is to be present at the vdstuSanti 
ceremony (the establishment of the site of a temple) 
Should belong to the Brahman caste (viprajati) 
(Kamikdgama 1.34.23-24). Two Saiva texts — the 
Kamikdgama (1.122.6-9) and Yogajagama — consider 
the possibility that pavitras (purifier threads) may be 
prepared by kanyds belonging to either of three (dvija, 
nrpa, Stidra) or four (brahmana, ksatriya, vaisya, Stidra) 
classes (varnas) (Bhatt, ed. Rauravagama 1:149, n.5). 


Pauskara Samhita 30.28-29 (Yatirajasampatkumara 
Ramanujamuni, ed., Bangalore, 1934). 


South Indian Inscriptions 4.223 (H. Krishna Sastri, ed. 
Madras: Archaeological Survey of India, 1923); 
Epigraphia Carnatica 10.K1108 (B.L. Rice, ed., /nscrip- 
tions in the Kolar District, Mangalore/Bangalore, 1905). 


One place where the optional character of women’s 
dancing is indicated in the Agamas is in the context of 
provisions made for alternative (“lowest,” “middle,” and 
“highest”) forms of service offered to the deity in daily 
worship. The lowest and middle forms do not necessarily 
include dance (Kdmikadgama 1.4.389-97; 
Vaikhdnasdgama 47.2 — K. Sambasiva Sastri, ed. 
(Trivandrum: Government Press, 1935), 163-64). In 
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Chola period inscriptions, the optional character of 
women’s participation in ritual is suggested by the fact 
that, in a number of cases, women came to act as temple 
dancers as the consequence of their own initiative, in 
making gifts to the temple, rather than as the result of the 
temple’s efforts to engage a qualified person to perform 
a particular function. 


The liturgically vague terms for dance performed by 
women include nrttagita (“dance and song”) and 
Suddhanrtta (“pure dance”) in the Agamas, and, in Tamil 
inscriptions, words that simply mean “dance” or “danc- 
ing” (kdttu, atu). 


Further investigation needs to be undertaken to determine 
how the Agamas define the qualifications and tasks of 
male temple servants apart from the dcdrya/arcaka. 
Chola period inscriptions have also yet to be exploited for 
the information they may yield about initiation for men 
involved in temple ritual. Hereditary eligibility does not 
appear to have been a necessary prerequisite for participa- 
tion in temple ritual either for women or for men in the 
Chola period (Orr, “Hindu Temple Women,” 248-57). 


See Brunner, “Les catégories sociales védiques” ; Pierre- 
Sylvain Filliozat, “Le droit d’entrer dans les temples de 
Siva au XIe siécle,” Journal asiatique 263 (1975), 
103-117; Smith, Descriptive Bibliography, 1:198-99. 


The character and caste of the mother of a potential 
initiate is considered in the Paficaratra text Sanatkumdara 
samhitad (3.8.1-6 — Pandit V. Krishnamacharya, ed. 
(Madras: Adyar Library, 1969)). In both Paficaratra and 
Saiva texts, we encounter the idea that the acarya or 
arcaka should ideally be married (see, e.g., Padma 
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Samhita, kriyapdda 24.13, 23; Kirandgama, carydpada 
11 cited by Brunner, “ Analyse du Kiranagama, i325); 


For the chronology and geographical origins of these 
texts, see Smith, Descriptive Bibliography, 1: 277, 448; 
Gonda, Medieval, 51-55; and Raghavan’s “Introduction” 
to Sriprasna Samhita, G-I. 


Pauskara Samhita 1.36: 
Pauskara Samhita 30.28-29. 


There are 11 references in the Sriprasna Samhita to 
female temple service; 4 of these use the term ganika 
(“courtesan”), and most of the rest use the term ddasf 
(“female servant, slave”). In none of these 11 references 
do we find “neutral” or “laywoman” terminology. One 
of the references to ganikds in this text refers to the task 
of pounding substances with a mortar and pestle in 
preparation for festival offering; the concern for purity in 
this context is revealed by the statement that the ganikds 
ought to cover their faces with a cloth while performing 
this task (Sriprasna Samhita 34.74-75). 


Sriprasna Samhita 1.47 and 30.224-25. 


See note 1 above. Itis clear, for example, that a liturgical 
usage that was not in practice before the tenth century — 
the singing of Tamil hymns — came to be incorporated 
into ritual prescriptions by several Agamic texts, of both 
the Saiva and Vaisnava traditions (Kamikdgama 1.4.438; 
I§vara Samhita 11.256; Sriprasna Samhita 40.34). On 
the literary and inscriptional evidence for the advent of 
this practice in South Indian temples, see Leslie C. Orr 
and Katherine K. Young, “Just Who Is Serving the God, 
and Singing and Dancing, in the Bhakti Hymns of the 
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Alvars and Nayanmars?” (paper presented to the Confer- 
ence on Religion in South India, 1986), 39-40; Orr, 
“Hindu Temple Women,” 371. 


Katherine Young, for example, argues that the 
Srivaisnava dcdryas were much more supportive of 
women’s full eligibility for participation in the sectarian 
community than were the Vaisnava Agamas. See 
Katherine K. Young “Srivaisnava Feminism: Intent or 
Effect,” Studies in Religion/ Sciences Religieuses 12 
(1983): 183-90. 


Brunner suggests that ritual forms were historically more 
prone to change than was doctrine, and that inconsis- 
tencies between the kriyd (ritual) and jfdna (knowledge, 
doctrine) sections of particular Saiva Agamas may be the 
result of the adaptability of the texts with respect to 
incorporating ritual change (see Brunner’s “Introduction” 
to Mrgendrdgama, clii-cliii). Elsewhere, she considers 
the possibility that the evolution of doctrine may have 
been accomodated not by altering the texts, but rather 
through the work of commentators on the texts (Héléne 
Brunner, “Importance de la littérature agamique pour 
étude des religions vivantes de l|’Inde,” Indologica 
Taurinensia 3-4 (1975-76): 120-21). 


The orthodox position on women’s eligibility to act as the 
sponsor of a sacrifice is presented in Sabara’s commen- 
tary on Jaimini’s Mimdmsdsitras: a woman participates 
in sacrificial action only in partnership with her husband, 

has only a subsidiary role in the ritual, is not technically 
speaking the “sacrificer,” and does not use mantras or 
know the Veda (Sabara-bhdsya 6.1.6ff., especially 
6.1.24 — trans. Ganganatha Jha (Baroda: Oriental 
Institute, 1973-74), 2:978ff). Smrti literature — the 
Dharmasastra and Puranas — allows for religious gifting 
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on the part of women and Sadras in the context of the 
temple (P.V. Kane, History of Dharmasdastra (Poona: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1930-62), 2: 157, 
889, 915-16; Cynthia Talbot, “Gifts to Gods and Brah- 
mins: A Study of Religious Endowments in Medieval 
Andhra” (Ph.D. diss, University of Wisconsin, 1988), 
154-57). 


Yamuna, ineleventh-century South India, deals explicitly 
in his Agama Pramdnya with the charge that gaining one’s 
livelihood through performing worship compromises 
one’s status as a Brahman, and uses the case of the Vedic 
priest in defense of the Paficaratra position (van Buitenan, 
ed. and trans., Agama Pradmanyam 132- 33). On the 
ambiguous status of the temple priest, see Arjun 
Appadurai, “The Puzzling Status of Brahman Temple 
Priests in Hindu India,” South Asian Anthropologist 4 
(1983): 43-52; and C.J. Fuller, Servants of the Goddess: 
The Priests of a South Indian Temple (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1984): 49-71. 


The Agamas’ reluctance to acknowledge women’s 
religious giving, and concerns about the possibility of 
compromising one’s purity or status by accepting the gifts 
of women, is expressed also in the context of instructions 
for the ascetic begging alms. The Saiva text 
Mrgendradgama (carydpdda 1.82) warns the mendicant 
not to accept food from “women skilled in pleasing.” In 
other Saiva texts (updgamas and paddhatis, associated 
with the Agamas), we find the almsman being warned 
away also from women whoare menstruating or pregnant, 
women anointed with oil, and women of bad morals — 
Somasambhupaddhati 9.40; N.R. Bhatt, ed., 
Matahgapdramesvaragama, \xxii-lxxiii (referring to 
carydpdda 7). 
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On the decline of women’s donative activity, see Orr, 
“Hindu Temple Women,” 312-15, 319-25. On the exclu- 
sion of women from the ranks of temple functionaries and 
“honoured devotees,” see Orr, “Hindu Temple Women,” 
109-16, 375-77, 459-60. 


The categorization of different types of worship into 
“lowest,” “middle,” and “highest” forms is one method 
by which the Agamas included variations in practice — 
see note 19 above. 


The capacity of the Agamas to accomodate variation and 
change in this way means that the sorts of processes that 
might otherwise accompany the “textualization” of ritual 
— for example, an increasing gap between text and 
practice — have not occurred in this case. Cf. Catherine 
Bell, Ritual Theory, Ritual Practice (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1992), 137-38. 


Ajitagama 3.23.6; Vaikhdnasdgama 29.5. Another 
Vaikhanasa text, attributed to the sage Bhrgu, says that 
either a woman or a male student may bear lamps 
(Goudriaan, “Vaikhanasa Daily Worship,” 202). 


Parama Samhita 22.18-19 (S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
ed. and trans., Paramasamhita, Baroda: Oriental Insti- 
tute, 1940); Isvara Samhita 11.207. 


Davis, Ritual, 19, 163. Bell (Ritual Theory, 183-86) 
discusses the notion that a given ritual may have a variety 
of meanings — or, indeed, be relatively meaningless — 
for different participants. 


Bell, Ritual Theory, 130, citing Joachim Wach. 


40. 


41. 
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Frédérique Apffel Marglin, Wives of the God-King: The 
Rituals of the Devadasis of Puri (Delhi: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1985), 173-75, 182-83, 217, 240-42, 267-69; 
Kersenboom, Nityasumangali, 118-20, 150-51. 


The distinction between these two types of woman is 
religiously significant in other contexts besides Hinduism. 
Phyllis Bird discusses the situation in early Jewish 
society, where conflicts between the social and cultic 
obligations of women were characteristically resolved in 
favour of social duty; there was a much greater possibility 
that women without families would be able to take part on 
a continuous or permanent basis in the public cult. See 
Phyllis Bird, “The Place of Women in the Israelite 
Cultus,” in Patrick D. Miller, et.al., ed., Ancient Israelite 
Religion: Essays in Honor of Frank Moore Cross 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987), 401-2, 406-7. In 
the early Christian community, as well, women’s partici- 
pation in religious life (as patrons) was greatly facilitated 
by their independence from the context of family (Eliza- 
beth A. Clark, “Patrons, Not Priests: Gender and Power 
in Late Ancient Christianity,” Gender and History 2 
(1990): 261-64). 


CONFUCIANISM AND WOMEN IN MODERN KOREA: 
CONTINUITY, CHANGE AND CONFLICT 


Edward Y.J. Chung 


Introduction!’ 


The problem of the relation between tradition and 
modernity is a crucial topic in world religions. As we know, 
Confucianism has been the most common intellectual, ethical and 
spiritual heritage of East Asia. This article addresses a specific 
question: Is Confucianism still a relevant and living tradition for 
women in South Korea? The answer to this question is “yes.” 
However, we have yet to understand the dynamics of Confucian- 
ism and women in today’s Korean society. In what way are tradi- 
tional Confucian views of humanity, human-relatedness, and 
gender relations continued? What about conflict between the 
Confucian tradition and recent economic and socio-political 
changes? And what does the current Korean quest for “spiritual 
culture” and “new social order” mean? To what extent is it 
associated with the spiritual paradigms of Confucian culture?’ 
These questions are significant not only for a comparative 
understanding of Confucianism and women in general, but also 
for a deeper comprehension of the Korean case in particular. 


The Status of Women in Confucianism 


In the modern period, critics have accused East Asian 
countries of manipulating Confucianism to maintain patriarchy, 
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authority, and hierarchy. They often blame it for subordinating 
women to men not only at home, but also in social and political 
circles. Feminists especially hold the opinion that Confucianism 
caused a subjugation of women.* They denounce Confucian 
ethics for promoting a patriarchal and androcentric oppression of 
women in East Asian nations including Korea. As one feminist 
asserts, “Confucius put women in the same class as ‘inferior men’ 
(hsiao-jen) or ‘slaves.’ This classification and the subordination 
of women in the feudal family earned Confucius the name ‘eater 
of women.’”° 

Feminists also argue that Confucian men viewed women 
as a hindrance to their noble pursuits of learning and self-culti- 
vation, the core of Confucianism. For instance, quoting only one 
negative (and ambiguous) passage from the Book of Rites and 
another from the Analects, Denise Carmody condemns Confuci- 
anism for suppressing women: 


Heavily indoctrinated in Confucian ethics though 
they were, some vestiges of pride and self-know- 
ledge told them [Chinese women] that much of the 
Master’s talk was bunk. At the least it was stuffy. 
At the most, it was simply untrue. Every intelli- 
gent woman burdened with a stupid father, hus- 
band, or elder brother knew that it was impossible 
to accept the Confucian hierarchy of relationships 
uncritically. Similarly, every woman who fell in 
love or who saw how power politics actually un- 
folded, knew that the virtue of supposed gentle- 
men was a frail reed on which to lean.® 


This interpretation — that East Asian women have suffered as a 
result of their inferior, subordinate, submissive, powerless and 
even inhuman position in male-dominated societies legitimated by 
Confucian teachings — is a possible understanding of the 
Confucian view of women. However, it needs clarification in the 
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modern context since the situation is quite different in contempor- 
ary Korea (and in other Confucian societies such as Japan). If we 
do not take into account the economic and socio-political 
changes, we will fail to understand the dynamics of women and 
Confucianism in contemporary Korea. The claim that women 
were categorically subjugated to men also needs clarification in 
the context of Confucian ethics itself to determine whether there 
are any positive features of the Confucian tradition that might 
serve as the foundation for modern ethics. 

Women were rarely mentioned in Confucian texts such as 
the Four Books (and their Neo—Confucian commentaries) written 
by men. Accordingly, it has been argued that women are not 
important in Confucianism. When women are mentioned, they 
are often portrayed negatively or ambiguously. For example, 
Confucius says: “In one’s household, it is the women and the 
inferior persons who are difficult to deal with. If you let them get 
too close, they become insolent. If you keep them at a distance, 
they complain.”’ In modern times, this passage has been cited 
frequently by anti-Confucianists and feminists. In examining the 
Five Classics, Richard Guisso has summarized the early Confu- 
cian view of women: “The female was inferior by nature, she was 
dark as the moon and changeable as water, jealous, narrow-mind- 
ed, and insinuating.”* Embedded in the ethical cosmology of 
Confucianism is the idea that the feminine force as the yin and the 
masculine force as the yang are two primary and complementary 
modes of being. And yet the yin, identified with earth, is charac- 
terized as yielding, receptive, passive and subject to the yang, 
which is identified with heaven.° 

The patrilineal Confucian family had an immense impact 
on the lives of women in East Asia, including Korea. Men 
(father, husband, and then mature son) guided or controlled the 
stages of female life (childhood, marriage, and widowhood 
respectively). These “three submissions” of woman were 
sanctioned by morals and laws because they were thought to 
maintain familial, social and cosmic orders.'? Marriage was 
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mandatory for women, because they played a central role in 
preserving families and clans. Before marriage, a young woman 
was to train herself in the four aspects of feminine character: 
virtue, speech, comportment, and work.''! Education for girls 
prepared them for the ideal of being a “wise mother and good 
wife.” When a daughter was married, she was immediately 
called “an outsider leaving (her natal) family.” She joined her 
husband’s family. Her domestic duties included bearing children, 
serving her husband and his parents, efficiently managing the 
household to ensure the family’s prosperity, maintaining tradi- 
tional customs and family reputation, and educating the children. 
The conjugal relationship was based on role specialization, what 
Mencius calls “a division of labor” (pieh in Chinese, literally 
meaning “distinction” or “different roles,” not “discrimina- 
tion”).'* Men had their work outside the home, whereas women 
had their work inside the home. Men were to be virtuous to 
protect women and to bring about peace and prosperity in the 
family and society. 

According to Confucian ethics, the socio-political order 
begins in the family. There can be no individuals with absolute 
freedom; all human beings ought to exist in a familial and social 
context. Central to this ethico-religious belief are the “five 
relationships” (parent-child, husband-wife, sibling-sibling, 
friend-friend, and ruler-minister).'2 In general, those who 
occupied the “prior” social positions were rulers, husbands, 
parents, older siblings and friends. Those who held the “pos- 
terior” positions were subjects, children, wives, younger siblings 
and friends. Ideally, the former gave guidance and instruction in 
a virtuous and caring manner, while the latter demonstrated 
respect and compliance. Thus, husbands were “prior” and wives 
“posterior.” The relationships were not merely biological or 
social, but were founded on Confucian metaphysical and moral 
principles. The parent-child, ruler-minister, and husband—wife 
relationships were known as the “three bonds” (san-kang in 
Chinese; samgang in Korean); they required self—cultivation and 
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reciprocity. Wei-ming Tu, a contemporary Confucian scholar, 
argues that: 


The assertion that the “three bonds” are patterns 
of dominance does not mean ... that an attachment 
to these basic familial relationships is itself unwar- 
ranted. On the contrary, the Confucian insight 
into the family is spiritual, profound and socio- 
politically significant: the “home” is the place 
where ultimate self-transformation takes place.“* 


In analyzing various Confucian and Neo-Confucian texts, 
Theresa Kelleher states that: 


She [a Confucian woman] has a stake in the main- 
tenance of the family order and thus submits to the 
discipline of family relationships. Her spiritual 
path has the same orientation as that of men, that 
is, that one fulfills oneself by emerging oneself in 
human life, not going offon one’s own. As sacred 
community, the family is a woman’s total area of 
dedication. She takes her place in the larger 
whole, not upsetting but rather enhancing its 
order.’° 


Women’s concerns for maintaining familial and social harmony 
were central to their understanding and acceptance of collective 
norms and roles. To put it another way, “Confucianism repre- 
sents a cultural universalism based on the harmony of the natural 
and social orders, respect for the past, and the sanctity of 
family.”'® This reflects the Confucian understanding of the 
secular as sacred.'’ In Confucian religiosity there must be 
“faith” or trust in the harmony created by the proper roles and 
responsibilities of men (as husbands or fathers) and women (as 
wives or mothers). 
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In the Jewish, Christian and Islamic traditions, concepts 
of humanity and gender are largely based on divine creation, 
divine law, and God’s commandments, with explicit reference to 
the “I-Thou” relationship of “binding” (religio) which presup- 
poses that the two parties — God and the human being — are 
distinct from each other. In the Torah, New Testament, and 
Qur’an, this is expressed in terms of the “Creator” and the 
“creature,” the former being the almighty and merciful God and 
the latter the weak and sinful human. Confucianism, unlike 
Western traditions, does not depend upon theological perspec- 
tives. In the Confucian context, the triad of (1) human beings, (2) 
Heaven-and-Earth, and (3) all things, makes it possible to 
perceive the transcendent reality of human nature as the harmony 
of the immanent reality of self, family, and society. Confucianism 
promotes a this-worldly goal, simultaneously personal and 
communal. It offers an intrinsic and subtle, profane yet sacred, 
understanding of human-relatedness. Its understanding of gender 
relations conveys the “binding” relationship, or religio — if we 
were to call it that in the global context of comparative religion — 
between Heaven (yang) and Earth (yin) and, thus, between men 
and women. For Confucians, human problems, conflicts and 
miseries (including those related to gender roles) result from the 
neglect of human nature or from the failure to realize and nourish 
the innate goodness of human nature. They do not result from the 
presence of an active evil force or original sin. It is therefore the 
responsibility of husbands and wives to avoid marital conflict, 
which can destroy harmony. An East Asian proverb says that the 
husband-wife relationship means “one mind-and-heart and same 
body” (i-hsin t’ung-t’i in C.; ilsim tongch’e in K.). Such a 
proverb expresses the faith aspects of humanity in the natural 
“binding” between the yin and the yang modes of the universe. 
This proverb also entails an awareness of biological and psycho- 
logical diversity-yet-unity between male and female; more 
significantly, however, it is an ethico-religious faith in reciproc- 
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ity and harmony, which emphasizes the distinctive-yet-comple- 
mentary aspects of the conjugal relationship. 

Thus, there seem to be two trends in Confucianism: to- 
ward hierarchy and toward complementarity. A recognition of 
the latter helps to avoid stereotyping the tradition. The Confucian 
tradition was not always as negative to women as the extreme 
feminist critiques claim. Spatial division, for example, did not 
necessarily mean male superiority and female inferiority, nor an 
absolute, one-dimensional suppression of women by men, for 
Confucian “humanism” alsoaddressed interpersonal relationships 
in terms of ethical values and norms. As Wm. T. de Bary points 
outs, “the Confucians sought to reconcile the egalitarian claims 
of a common humanity with the need for a hierarchy of values, 
which they saw as a natural and essential outgrowth of ... 
civilizing activity and also indispensable to the maintenance of 
any social order.”'* Hierarchical distinctions often recognized 
role specialization, leadership, authority, or age, rather than 
superiority and inferiority, dominance and submission, or 
competence and incompetence in moral and intellectual terms. 
The feminist critique that Confucianism never questioned the 
superiority and authority of the husband, simply assuming the 
inferiority and obedience of the wife, in order to perpetuate the 
absolute subjugation of women in an androcentric, oppressing or 
inhuman manner, is a shallow interpretation of Confucian ethics, 
not to mention the relation between Confucianism and women. 


Struggle and Continuity in the Modern Period 


In Korea, especially from the 16th century (the Chos6n 
dynasty), Neo—Confucianism (which emphasized the hierarchical 
aspects of Confucianism) played a powerful role. On the one 
hand, it engendered an elite bureaucracy, and, on the other hand, 
an authoritarian and conservative tradition. An example of a 
Confucian institution is, of course, the civil service examinations, 
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(based on Confucian literature) which were used to recruit 
scholar-officials. The local, provincial and national Confucian 
academies educated students, mostly from the upper yangban 
people (“two classes” referring to the privileged orders of elite 
civil and military officials). During the whole history of Choson 
Korea, women were completely excluded from this aristocratic 
and bureaucratic tradition. For this reason, it is often argued that 
five centuries of Confucian feudalism sustained a patriarchalism. 
As Martina Deuchler has pointed out: 


Inspired by China’s feudal experience, they 
(Korean Confucians) classified women into cat- 
egories, each characterized by a distinct social 
status and specific duties.... By granting political 
and economic prestige to men, the Korean Confu- 
cian legislators allowed women to have status and 
authority within the domestic confines.’ 


In addition to household management and maintenance of 
family/kin relationships, the yangban women were required to be 
sincere in practicing specific virtues that the Chinese and Korean 
traditions promoted as “feminine arts”: chastity, obedience, and 
modesty.*? In the early Chos6n dynasty, Confucian govern- 
ment, education, ancestor veneration, and family law were pre- 
dominantly institutions of the elite. By the 18th century, how- 
ever, almost all levels of Chos6n society accepted them, since the 
society had been transformed into what Kim Haboush calls “a 
Confucian normative society.””' Social and legal sanctions 
against the women who broke traditional taboos became much 
heavier than they were in earlier periods of Korean history. 

However, it is quite wrong to assume that all women, 
including the yangban, followed the Confucian norms and regu- 
lations (including the “three submissions” to men) or even that all 
men adhered to the so-called “seven grounds” (for example, dis- 
obedience, failure to bear a male child, etc.) for divorcing the 
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wife. A few stories indicate that strong women challenged the 
Confucian tradition, because they recognized its limits and its 
discriminatory policies. Moreover, the degree to which women 
followed Confucianism varied greatly according to social class, 
economic condition, and individual personality. Many com- 
moners (including farmers, merchants, and entertainers) enjoyed 
a large measure of freedom and did not pay much attention to the 
Confucian taboos.” Neither did a number of poor widows of 
these classes, who often remarried because of economic hardship 
or personal preference. And neither did women of the merchant 
class, who maintained their own economic power and status. 

Buddhism and Shamanism also provided women of all 
classes with an alternative religious orientation. Women, in fact, 
were the special devotees in these two traditions. Since 
Confucianism stressed women’s subordinate roles, some women 
found that participation in Buddhist prayer, rituals, or monastic 
life was an alternative that was relatively free from the male- 
dominated patterns of the secular life. In the tradition of Korean 
Shamanism, divinity was expressed mainly in feminine terms, 
and the vast majority of its clergy (shamans called mudang) and 
laity were women.” On the folk level, Shamanism’s beliefs and 
rituals appealed to many women because they offered ways to 
deal with stress arising from subordinate status and public 
powerlessness. In meeting women’s needs and concerns, 
Shamanism was a religious option of a non-institutional and 
non-intellectual kind. It helped women cope with Confucian 
ideals and constraints, sustaining women’s own, whether 
religious or anti-Confucian, perspectives. For centuries, 
however, neither Buddhism nor Shamanism could challenge the 
Neo-Confucian orthodoxy. 

When Korea was shaken politically, socially and psycho- 
logically by Japanese and Western powers in the second half of 
the 19th century, it experienced a state of rapid decline, over- 
whelmed by problems of poverty, class conflict, and government 
corruption. Korean reformers and intellectuals began to question 
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the country’s cultural heritage, particularly Neo-Confucianism. 
Criticizing it for causing many problems, they condemned its 
institutional bureaucracy as a serious burden that had prevented 
the country’s modernization. As an indigenous social and 
religious movement, Tonghak (Eastern Learning), founded by 
Che-u Ch’oe (1824- 1864),” criticized Neo-Confucian ortho- 
doxy. Advocating the equality of people regardless of sex and 
social class, Ch’oe rejected traditional views of women and 
marriage, arguing that widows should be permitted to remarry. 
In addition, Catholic Christianity — which was initially intro- 
duced to Korean intellectuals in the 17th century and attracted 
many yangban converts (especially women) in the 19th century 
— spread to the lower classes, including the poor and the unedu- 
cated. Its idea of sexual equality (at least in terms of faith, 
worship, and salvation) was its most important attraction for 
Korean women of all classes. 

Beginning in 1884, active Protestant missions set up 
public education and medical services for women and children; 
at the same time, they influenced the socio-political activities 
carried on by the new intellectual class.** Some institutional 
changes were made thanks to internal and external criticism. The 
1894 Kabo reform, for example, permitted the remarriage of 
widows and made other provisions to enhance women’s position. 
From the late 19th-century onward, Korean women realized that 
the Neo-Confucian tradition was unfair to them. The values of 
the Enlightenment, which were entering Korea, contributed to 
their assessment. 

Just as women were beginning to improve their situation, 
the Chos6n dynasty fell in 1910. Korea was occupied by the 
Japanese (1910-1945) and became a colony of its Shinto empire. 
In this colonial period, Confucian values were used by both 
Japanese and upper-class Koreans to counter the new ideas of 
egalitarianism and democracy based on law and accountable insti- 
tutions. The upper classes were more interested in preserving 
their prestigious social status under the Japanese than they were 
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in having the country freed from foreign rule. The Japanese 
occupiers encouraged their efforts to preserve an authoritarian 
form of politicized Confucian culture. 

With the awakening of nationalism in the colonial period, 
Korean women became actively involved in the quest for national 
independence as had women in many colonized societies (for 
example, Egypt, Algeria, and China). In doing so, they also 
began to analyze their own lack of freedom and to fight for 
independence from the prevailing norms for women. For them, 
however, the concepts of sexual equality and the liberation of 
women were not yet based on individualism or feminism.” The 
growth of Protestantism, which supported higher education for 
women, made a valuable contribution to such movements?’ and 
continued to generate changes in gender roles. Yet, once Korea 
achieved liberation in 1945, women’s issues were downplayed or 
ignored, and most of the Korean women who had been instrumen- 
tal in gaining political liberation were shunted off the socio- 
political stage. 

No other issue has been more crucial in the modern 
political history of South Korea than that of democratic reform. 
Post-World War II ideological confusion allowed initially for the 
continuity of tradition, including Confucian norms for women. 
Korean politicians maintained their power by imposing their elite 
tradition on other classes. For forty-four years after the birth of 
the First Republic in 1948, democracy remained elusive. This 
was due mainly to an authoritarianism that utilized a hierarchical 
form of Confuciansim. From the mid-1960s, the so-called 
“military—civilian” regimes consciously manipulated the tradi- 
tional norms of the socio-political order in the name of national 
security, thereby justifying what they call “Korean-style” 
democracy.** Lacking a democratic model of equality and 
independent institutions, this Korean-style democracy did not 
improve the status of women. Women played only a minor role 
in the political circles of South Korea.” Chung-hee Park’s 
regime produced only a few female legislators or cabinet mem- 
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bers during his long rule in the 1960s and 1970s. In the 1980’s 
Doo-hwan Chun’s Fifth Republic and Tae-woo Roh’s Sixth 
Republic seldom appointed women to high-ranking government 
positions. 

From the time of independence through the 1970s, moral 
norms and customary practices were generally taken as guidelines 
for the daily maintenance of interpersonal relationships. In many 
families, both men and women, regardless of generation and 
religious affiliation, willingly participated in traditional family 
events (especially the Confucian ritual of ancestor veneration).*° 
This symbolism of family solidarity and social harmony repre- 
sented one of the more important elements of Korean culture. To 
a great extent, this symbolism also served to sustain the ethico— 
religious value system that remained, even if only implicitly, the 
backbone of a changing Korean society. It was a living sign of 
Confucian influence. 

In this period, the traditional Confucian ideal of woman- 
hood was still the wise mother and good wife (hyénmo yangch’6). 
A woman’s sensitivity to others’ evaluation of her in terms of 
marriage and family made her maintain proper behavior appropri- 
ate to her status. Marriage was still an important personal and 
family matter, and divorce was viewed as the most shameful thing 
that could happen to a woman.*’ As a contemporary bride, a 
young woman was usually expected to fill the position of house- 
wife (chubu). Since marriage symbolized a necessary condition 
for making one an adult (67tin) in the Confucian sense of the 
term, external pressure (from parents, older relatives and neigh- 
bors) and internal psychological pressure (from struggling with 
social stereotypes) often led women to reject being single. 
Women also recognized role specialization and reciprocal respon- 
sibility.** It seems, then, that they subscribed to the Confucian 
conviction that conflict at home can destroy family solidarity and, 
in turn, social order. The ideal marriage, moreover, was still 
thought to be based on mutual affection,*®® moral respect, trust, 
yin-yang harmony, and family happiness. In other words, the 
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Korean conjugal relationship did not yet primarily address 
individual freedom, individual choice, and equal rights. Rather, 
husband and wife were expected to understand each other in 
terms of the common Confucian proverb “one mind-heart and the 
same body.” 

Filial piety, the obligation to pay respect to elders and 
superiors and to treat them with courtesy and politeness according 
to culturally standardized codes, was generally still accepted by 
both men and women. The notion of a good woman or good man 
involved Confucian morality and manners (yelii, literally, pro- 
priety and rightness). Proper human relationships cultivated 
within the Confucian family were indispensable for social 
harmony in society. Most Koreans continued to express the 
status-based social hierarchy in terms of “above-below” or 
“senior-junior” relationships. The husband-wife harmony was 
still expressed in terms of “public/domestic” and “out/in” roles. 
Also, the traditional feminine values of chastity, obedience, 
modesty, and elegance continued to be cultivated by women. 

South Korea was, and to some degree still is, a “vertical 
society” (to use Chie Nakane’s terminology),* and the collec- 
tive Confucian ideals have remained a latent norm in family and 
organizational life, especially until the changes introduced in the 
1980s. Married women were evaluated in terms of their husband 
and children. When married women met, they usually saw each 
other’s social status in terms not only of their own education, 
character, occupation, and wealth, but also the education, etc. of 
members of their family. Furthermore, Korean women (and men) 
continued to follow the practice of formalism by maintaining what 
is known as personal/family “dignity and face” (ch’emyén). 
Women considered themselves socially accepted and psycho- 
logically secure in a network of social groups such as family, 
school, and work place. This combination of acceptance and 
security was predicated on the belief in traditional norms. 
Commenting on modern Korean women, Deuchler makes an 
interesting remark: “The attitude of Korean women toward 
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tradition is ambivalent: they easily blame the ‘tradition’ for all 
social evils, but at the same time they find security in familiar 
concepts.”** It would be incorrect to argue that because of their 
acceptance of collectivism, Korean women lacked any sense of 
self. They asserted that we in the West emphasize too strongly 
the importance of autonomy, individual freedom, and individual 
choice. In Korea, any radical or outspoken expression of indivi- 
dualism by men or women was discouraged. At home or office, 
individualistic ideologies usually failed to overcome the persistent 
strength of old beliefs and practices associated with the Confucian 
family and society. Theoretically, every Korean woman (or man) 
was free to express personal values and opinions, although any 
extreme exercise of this freedom would likely be disapproved of 
by the group. In other words, individual ideas were appreciated 
if they could make a contribution to the fulfilment of collective 
standards. A woman assumed a particular normative identity for 
these kinds of collective settings. We might call this a “Confu- 
cian self.” For both men and women, the Confucian emphasis on 
family and group coherence® permitted some security in the 
face of Korea’s vast economic changes. 

Personal discipline and communal effort (important 
Confucian values) made the work ethic strong for both men and 
women, and this played a crucial role in the widely-recognized 
economic miracle of South Korea in the 1970s and 1980s.*’ 
Schools, institutions, companies and other organizations (regard- 
less of size, type, and reputation) continued to promote a Confu- 
cian-oriented ideology. 

Traditional values supported economic growth partly 
because their emphasis on education was “a major Confucian 
influence on the character of the modern blue-and white-collar 
work force.”* Women’s dedication to education effectively 
improved both individual and family position in modern Korean 
society. From the 1970s, most mothers became deeply involved 
in the education of their children. This is known as the phenome- 
non of kyoyuk 6mma, “educational mother,” a term commonly 
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used for a mother who exerts extreme pressure on her children to 
excel academically. The academic and moral education of sons 
and daughters remained a crucial family value,” and higher 
education was a requirement for attaining high social status for 
both men and women. One must remember, however, that this 
modern version of academic elitism was influenced by the 
Confucian tradition. Academic elitism aimed at academic success 
from public school to a first-rate university. The child’s school 
entry turned the mother into an intense educational collaborator. 
Thus, the traditional ideal of wise mother persisted. When 
considering marriages or evaluating status, most Koreans spoke 
of kanp’an, an elite (pronounced ellitii in Korean) academic 
background (based on graduation from first rate universities). At 
the same time, attention was given to family background (kajéng: 
hwangyong, literally, family environment), or the more tradi- 
tional phrase “family reputation” (chiban kamun; literally, 
family’s inner door), which was based on the Confucian culture 
of pre-modern Korea. 

Thus, Confucianism continued to influence Korean society 
profoundly through the 1970s.*° As a result, new democratic 
ideas and alien values filtered down to the interpersonal and 
organizational levels of society slowly. The legacy of Confucian 
culture — in which morality, customs, dress, and styles of speech 
were prescribed — sustained sensitivities to family reputation, 
education, occupation, status, class identity, and even gender 
roles. These continued to influence Korean women’s mentality 
and behaviour. The parent-child, father-mother, and husband- 
wife relationships continued to contribute to family stability and 
social harmony. And the management of interpersonal relations 
and collective norms promoted group identity and productivity in 
workplaces and other organizations.”! 
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Change and Conflict 


As economic prosperity gained its full momentum from 
the mid-1980s, hierarchical political and familial structures 
began to decline, thereby allowing a number of significant 
changes. The Korean authoritarianism that once dominated 
institutional, political and occupational circles became a target for 
harsh criticism. In addition, democratic ideologies — spread by 
people’s growing political consciousness, strengthened by mass 
pro-democracy student movements, and socio-economic changes 
— increasingly questioned the legitimacy of military regimes. 

Recent Korean statistical surveys indicate that in both 
cities and rural areas, the younger generations’ perspectives 
exerted a strong impact on education, work, and marriage.*? A 
drastic nationwide change in household size and structure 
occurred in the 1980s, discouraging older parents from living 
with their married sons. The nuclear family was the choice of 
young and middle-aged women, both in theory and in practice. 
In Seoul, for example, most young wives did not live with their 
parents-in-law. The total proportion of extended families con- 
sisting of three or four generations was in sharp decline in the 
past two decades.*? Until the early 1980s, the ideal was to have 
two or three children several years apart. By 1988, the average 
number of children on the national level dropped significantly to 
less than two.“ Young couples in urban areas preferred one 
child, because of the high cost of living and education as well as 
overpopulation. Many young couples were not shy about 
expressing their ideas on marriage and marital difficulties to their 
friends and relatives.*° These changes suggest that the 
privatization of marriage corresponded to the rise of educated 
wives, who owed their primary obligation to the conjugal family, 
rather than to any larger social grouping. The husband-wife 
relationship in a small family became much more intimate than it 
was in the traditional large family headed by its oldest members. 
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Female college enrolment showed a substantial increase 
in the 1980s. Out of the total female population in Korea, the 
national rate of female graduates (from both undergraduate and 
graduate studies) quadrupled in fifteen years, while the parents’ 
expectation of their daughters’ college education more than 
doubled.** College education was not a matter of family in- 
come; rather, it depended on a young woman’s academic achieve- 
ment. It was often compliance with her parents’ desire for her 
education, not necessarily her own individual career goals, that 
carried the young woman through her post-secondary education. 
Most daughters also wanted university education as a basic 
requirement for finding a good husband in a Confucian-based 
society,” in which educational level is a major determinant of 
status before and after marriage. 

The number of modern romantic marriages based on 
personal choice substantially increased, whereas traditional 
arranged marriages drastically decreased.** Women’s average 
marriage age also rose to almost twenty-six in 1990.*° Conse- 
quently, the number of unmarried women among those between 
age twenty-five and thirty tripled in the last three decades. 
This change demonstrates a trend whereby more women deliber- 
ately delayed marriage for different reasons: higher education, 
career, and greater power in selecting a husband. 

There were other changes as well. Divorce and remar- 
riage were now more socially acceptable. In the last two 
decades, the annual rate of divorce tripled, especially among 
young couples, and that of remarriage doubled.*! A young 
widow was not expected to remain with her husband’s family and 
take care of her children and her parents-in-law. Since women 
of younger generations accepted a modern concept of marriage 
and family, the traditional view of daughters as “outsiders after 
marriage” weakened significantly. Parents now were careful to 
maintain their relationship with their daughters, whether married 
or not, as well as sons, although traditionalists still gave formal 
priority to the first son. The older view of a daughter-in-law’ s 
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absolute obedience to a commanding mother-in-law was no 
longer accepted. Until two decades ago, one of the major 
complaints of wives involved the generational and ideological 
conflict between themselves and their mothers-in-law. The 
generational conflict of women, given as one of the reasons for 
divorce, decreased sharply, whereas the personality conflict 
between husband and wife increased.*” Young husbands in 
cities were more willing to share household duties with their 
wives because women no longer tolerated the traditional taboo 
that “no male should set foot into the kitchen.” In this regard, the 
so-called kongch’6ga (husband obedient to his wife in the home) 
was being replaced by aech’6ga (wife-lover). Young couples 
referred to each other by their personal names, at least before the 
birth of their first child.*? When referring to their husbands or 
their personal belongings, women now used the singular pronoun 
“my” (nae or the humble form che), rather than the plural “our” 
(uri) or “our household”/“our family” (urijip). Women became 
more aware of the importance of the self, though it still tended to 
accord with group life. 

Women’s active role in the South Korean economy 
occurred in the area of business dealings as well; the stereotypic 
shyness or submissiveness of women no longer prevailed in this 
area.“ Women became more active in various occupations on 
the national level.* For a number of families, women’s income 
provided for the welfare of the household.** Due to an emphasis 
on higher education, of course, the total number of employed 
women with high school and college education increased substan- 
tially in the last decade.°*’ 

The employment rate for women in professional, adminis- 
trative, managerial and technical jobs doubled from 1970 to 1990, 
and that in clerical and related areas tripled.’ But in less 
respected areas such as sales, service, and labor, there was only 
a slight increase.*? Several reasons for this trend are obvious: 
(1) there were more job opportunities for women; (2) there were 
more careers for women with higher education; and (3) there was 
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a more positive attitude toward working wives and mothers since 
the younger generation paid much less attention to the Confucian 
tradition that “women should work at home.” The total 
number of employed women increased significantly from 1980 to 
1990 among all age groups (including older generations over 
sixty), with the exception of teenagers who attended school.” 
The Confucian value system was further undermined by 
modern media during this period. Home dramas on television, 
for example, portrayed college students, young housewives, or 
career women as a generation with an independent and liberal 
view of women’s identity in terms of education, clothing, career, 
marriage, and divorce. As the products of post-industrialization, 
some of these women, who were much better educated than prior 
generations, challenged traditional role expectations and sought 
more freedom and opportunities, conscientiously setting the 
standards for their status in the family and society. In blaming 
traditional feminine values — especially chastity, obedience, and 
conformity — for sustaining a “domestic” or “inferior” status of 
women, some women even doubted whether marriage and mother- 
hood represent the ideal path to a woman’s self-fulfilment.” 
Moreover, in all occupational areas, regardless of 
education and seniority, the average wage of female employees 
was lower than that of male employees; women earned 57% to 
83% of what men earned.® Such discrimination was maintained 
by the Korean labor control, which continued to adhere to male- 
oriented bureaucracy and authority. A fairly high percentage of 
working women believed that in their workplace they experienced 
both wage and type of job discrimination.“ Dissatisfaction was 
highest among the younger generation, especially college- 
educated women, who opposed the general public norm of adher- 
ing to traditional “female roles.” These gender-based inequalities 
were receiving more attention in “women’s studies.” Improve- 
ment of women’s status vis-a-vis men’s status, especially in the 
workplace and in large formal institutions, was the focus of 
attention. This trend suggests that Korean women wanted 
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economic affluence and socio-political change. Traditional 
patterns of authority and obedience were accused of causing 
discrimination against women. Since the mid-1980s, female 
workers have protested exploitation by entrepreneurs and 
employers and have urged employment and pay equity, equal 
opportunity for promotion, and maternity leave. 

Given all these changes it is striking that in the past few 
years, while the women’s movement has been in full swing, many 
people have begun to think that some of the changes may be 
harmful for society. They perceive a deterioration of traditional 
values and blame this for generating ethical and social problems. 
Recent Korean surveys reveal, in fact, problems of all kinds: 
decline of social order and harmony, a weakened work ethic, dis- 
respect for the elderly, degeneration of sexual morality, neglect 
of others’ rights and concerns, political corruption, and increas- 
ing materialism.” All of these problems have stimulated the 
mass media, intellectuals, and ordinary people to move cautiously 
in the context of the changing Korean society.” They decry 
their children’s neglect of filial piety and obedience and have 
become very cautious about the tendency of young couples to 
devote themselves to what they call “my-home-ism.”™ They 
criticize the fact that “high class” (pronounced hai k’tiras in 
Korean) status is now defined by materialistic-economic symbols 
and call this excessive consumption “empty customs and empty 
occasions.” A number of public campaigns now promote the 
“thrifty mom,” “frugal home,” and “strong nation” to contain the 
rampant materialism (as well as to overcome the economic 
recession in South Korea since 1990). These Confucian-based 
public campaigns have also promoted “a society with morality 
and order” and “a new order, a new livelihood, and a new 
society” in newspapers, on radio and television programs, and in 
advertisements on buses and trains.” 

It may be argued that even with the massive changes of the 
1980s, many aspects of Confucian tradition have continued. With 
an economic recession in the early 1990s and awareness of new 
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problems introduced by a changing economic, social and political 
order, people have began to reassess the importance of Korean 
traditions. Confucianism may have been a traditional legacy that 
led to a rigid society of hierarchical values, promoted the 
authoritarian dominance of husbands over wives (and men over 
women), and upheld a moral order concerned only with the past. 
But Confucianism is also a vital heritage of (1) appreciating the 
worth of humanity and human culture, (2) emphasizing the human 
capability of intellectual, ethical and spiritual growth through a 
path of learning and self-cultivation, and (3) sustaining the 
fundamental human relationships in a society based on ultimate 
values and concerns for human-relatedness. Consequently a 
reformed Confucianism is still relevant and should remain a 
living ethico-religious tradition. 

Throughout the world, transformations of society through 
modernization have greatly affected traditional value systems. 
The American sociologist of religion, Robert Bellah, has noted 
that in any given society, modernization stimulates new values 
and meaning, but has a tendency to disturb the traditional 
structure. Consequently, “it has been impossible for religion to 
remain entirely indifferent to modernization”.”” The compara- 
tive philosopher E. Deutsch points out that religion may now be 
perceived as “an inextricable part of what grounds cultural 
identity and cultural pluralism.””! In her study of progress and 
cultural identity, R.R. Verma argues: “The essence of modernity 
is to recognize new situations and phenomena of life, and to 
review and modify, if necessary, the institutions and the value 
system in the light of the new phenomena with the ultimate aim 
of maintaining the maximum possible harmonious balance 
between different facets of life.”” If some cultural identity is 
to be maintained, the modernization process cannot totally reject 
tradition. Yet acceptance of tradition needs to be selective, 
sensitive, practical, and beneficial for the present and future. 

The current situation in South Korea has raised the crucial 
question of “national identity.” Many Korean intellectuals have 
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been promoting what they call the “spiritual culture” (chéngsin 
munhwa), a concept based on the Confucian tradition. They now 
criticize the recent “spiritual decay” as a side-effect of economic 
progress and institutional changes. Interestingly, the decay is 
blamed on internal conflict due to materialism and individualism, 
not just contact with Western ideas.and cultures. One of the early 
reactions to the Western influence in Korea, China and Japan had 
been to argue that borrowing economic theories and technologies 
from the West could be beneficial, provided that the spiritual 
integrity of tradition was maintained. The general trend today 
seems to be in the direction of an evaluation of the old values and 
ways of “traditional culture” in the context of recognizing the 
new concerns of “modern Korean society.” It is, therefore, not 
surprising to see that Korean moralists and Confucian societies 
are urging a formulation of the “modern meanings of the tradi- 
tional value system.” They argue that “national identity,” 
especially its moral and spiritual integrity, must be preserved by 
maintaining important traditional values. To them, this is 
essential to establish a prosperous society that is orderly and 
harmonious. They also argue that “modernization” (hyéndae 
hwa) does not necessarily mean “Westernization” (s6yang hwa), 
and the modernization process does not always presuppose the 
rejection of tradition. Some Korean women now argue that “to 
be modern” is not merely to condemn the past as the source of 
negative messages, of things not to do, of established ways not to 
be. Even though the attempt to assimilate traditional values and 
the new demands of a modern society into an integrated system 
produces great stress, the rewards will be worth the effort. 
Hence, gone are the days when Koreans tried to promote modern- 
ization while upholding traditional beliefs and values. The 
current approach is to integrate the traditional in the modern, not 
the modern in the traditional. Embedded in this situation is an 
inevitable process of cultural assimilation and ethico-religious 
synthesis, which is already occurring in contemporary South 
Korea. 
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Conclusion 


According to the general public’s view, women have 
already liberated themselves from tradition, and their legal, 
economic and social status is much better than that of women one 
or two generations ago. Does this change in attitude mean that 
today’s Korean women have actually become fully equal and 
independent citizens or partners in the democratic context? 

On the whole, there are grounds for optimism in the drive 
toward the improved legal, educational, and economic status of 
women. In the past two decades, most women’s associations 
(including alumnae associations and wives’ and mothers’ clubs) 
have become more active on the local, provincial and national 
levels. Wives and mothers are very conscious of consumers’ 
rights. They participate in the development of social services and 
community activities as well. Their activities include cooperative 
efforts to improve children’s education, community organization 
and women’s status. Undeniably, public attitudes about the status 
of women have shifted. Greater emphasis is placed on women’s 
equal status and rights in both the public and domestic spheres. 
Norms of marriage focus more on mutual affection, understand- 
ing, and interests. The role of women has become much stronger, 
exerting a profound influence on all family and social matters. 
Many Korean husbands respect their wives’ wisdom and ability 
in the decision-making processes, depending heavily on their 
wives in many respects. Family finances, the education of 
children, the purchase of household goods, and the handling of 
domestic and social relationships are virtually all under the direct 
control and management of women (in continuity with the 
Confucian tradition of a strong female power in the home). A 
woman is no longer obliged to please her husband or in-laws. 
The Constitution of South Korea guarantees individual freedom 
and sexual equality, and the Civil Code has improved women’s 
rights in family law. By recognizing economic and social 
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changes and gender-role issues, the new civilian government led 
by Yong-sam Kim has from February 1993 begun to promote a 
further reform of Korean family law. It will be interesting to see 
to what extent this new political will contributes to instituting the 
equal status of women in the whole Korean legal system. 

As women themselves point out, equal status for women 
is still not fully recognized in law because the Korean family and 
social systems recognize the “priority” of the husband-father. 
Although sharp distinctions in terms of role specialization is 
observed to a lesser extent than before in South Korea, notions of 
equal status and equal rights do not yet prevail. The public status 
of Korean women has not improved as much as the Korean 
economy and industry have. What impact will recent public 
campaigns to strengthen Confucian values have on the on-going 
transformation of women’s status? One thing is clear. The 
Confucian cultural heritage in South Korea will continue to affect 
the lives of women. 

Can Confucianism, then, rejuvenate a beneficial form of 
“humanism” that can accommodate the new concerns and needs 
of Korean society? This is open to debate. To be sure, Confu- 
cian political ideologies were used at times to rationalize the 
inferior position of the powerless, the uneducated, the young, and 
the female. In traditional East Asia, it was the hierarchical 
aspects of Confucian society that were politicized and legalized 
leading to the institutional control of certain groups including 
women. The Confucian concept of the domestic sphere as the 
legitimate arena for women was feudalistic and detrimental to 
women’s health and well-being. 

Still, these are only some aspects of Confucianism. 
Confucianism also emphasizes reciprocal obligations between 
husband and wife and complementary roles. In the West as well, 
some feminists speak of reciprocity and complementarity. Thus, 
one aspect of Confucianism that could be recovered is the ideal of 
reciprocity. In this regard, as Julia Ching points out, Confucian 
ethics has “served to strengthen a basic belief in human equal- 
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ity”.” Implicit in this view is the Confucian commitment to 
self-cultivation and family regulation as the way to promote 
peace, harmony, and happiness in family and society. Confucius 
himself said: 


The Way of the Authentic Person (chun-tzu chih 
tao) may be compared to travelling to a distant 
place: one must start from the nearest point. It is 
like ascending a height: one must start from 
below. The Book of Odes says: “Happy union 
with wife and children is like the music of lutes 
and harps. When brothers [and sisters] live in 
concord and at peace, the harmony is sweet and 
delightful” (Ode, no. 164). (Doctrine of the 
Mean, ch. 15).” 


Interpersonal relationships should always be regulated by the 
universal principle of reciprocity in terms of benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, trust, and sympathy. Confucianism 
takes reciprocity as the “human way” (Jen-tao) correlating the 
individual self to all levels of the Way (Tao): family, community, 
state, nature, and the transcendent ground of human existence. 
Given such a conviction, Confucius made a modest acknowledge- 
ment of his failings in self-cultivation: 


In the Way of the Authentic Person, there are four 
things I have not yet been able to do. To serve my 
father just as I would want my son to serve me: 
that I have not been able to do. To serve my ruler 
just as I would want my minister to serve me: that 
I have not been able to do. To serve my elder 
brother just as I would want my younger brother 
to serve me: that I have not been able todo. To be 
the first to treat friends just as I would want them 
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to serve me: that I have not been able to do. 
(Doctrine of the Mean, ch. 13)” 


In the context of the five cardinal relationships, we should add: 
“To serve my wife as I would expect her to serve me: that I have 
not been able to do.” 

Other aspects of Confucianism are still relevant for the 
modern world. Surely the emphasis on education, discipline, and 
a strong work ethic are relevant to the new economy. The Korean 
media tend to agree with the national vision that the task of 
building a “new Korea” for a “new era” should be accomplished 
by means of ”reform within stability.”’° It is, therefore, reason- 
able to suggest that the current Korean quest for the “spiritual 
culture” and “new order” may emerge from the vitality and 
dynamism of Confucianism. It will be interesting to see what 
contribution, if any, such a journey will make to the status of 
Korean women. 

We are everywhere in the midst of major transformations 
in religion, society, politics, and economy. Secularization, 
industrialization, science, and technology have brought to today’s 
women new standards and ideals of culture, which inspire them 
to transform their status. But the “power” factors in human 
relations, and the distinctive institutions associated with them, 
relate differently to human needs in different societies. In the 
West, most leading philosophies and ideologies advocate some 
form of autonomy, individual creativity, or personal freedom. 
This emphasis gradually engenders crucial changes, including a 
critique of society by women, leading to the inevitable polariz- 
ation of various kinds of feminism and anti- feminism. This has 
not yet been the case in South Korea (nor Japan and Taiwan), 
where the ethico-religious influence of Confucian views of order 
and harmony still influence both theoretical and practical 
thinking. In other words, conflict over women’s issues is 
stronger and more explicit in the West than in East Asia. Korean 
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women are now adjusting to the current situation, seeking a 
meaningful way of portraying a new identity. The impact of 
Confucian culture is evident here: the tendency so far in most of 
the Korean women’s movements has been toward reconciliation 
rather than revolution. As these movements point out, this cannot 
be accomplished without making some sort of healthy consolida- 
tion of complementary elements from both tradition and modern- 
ity. The struggle of Korean women to take a fully equitable 
position in all formal and informal contexts is a difficult one 
within the cultural tradition. 

Since Confucianism has much to contribute both to chang- 
ing Korean society and to our global communities, it has to 
develop its own cultural messages in light of contemporary 
changes. It has to promote the ideas and concerns of humanism 
once again because its basic faith in the worth of humanity and 
human-relatedness can strengthen the universal notions of human 
equality, human dignity and cultural progress. For this reason, 
Confucian ethics can still play a major role in the dynamics of 
changing Korean women’s identity. To conclude, “Humanity is 
the mind-and-heart; righteousness is the human way. Alas, how 
can this path be neglected and not followed; how can the human 
mind-and-heart be lost and not sought for” (Mencius, Chapter 6, 
Part 1:11).” 
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lation and Housing Census) (Seoul: National Statistical 
Office, 1976 and 1986). 
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From 2.77 in 1976, to 2.46 in 1982, and then to 1.98 in 
1988. Han’guk sahoe chip’yo (HSC) (Social Indicators in 
Korea) (Seoul: The Korean Statistical Association, 1991), 
292-293. 


Chéng-wu Yi, et. al., Ky6rhon-kwa kajok kwangye (Mar- 
riage and Family Relations) (Seoul: Sukmyéng Women’s 
University Press, 1990). 


The former increased from 2.4% in 1975 to 8.4% in 
1990, while the latter increased from 33.6% in 1977 to 
75.7% in 1990. (HSC, 1991, 168-69). 


Many female students look forward to a comfortable and 
happy marriage. They major in those fields of the 
humanities (art, music, and home studies), which are 
considered preparation for marriage and home-enter- 
taining. The continuing presence of tradition in women’s 
culture can be seen in bridal training classes called 
yejiwon (literally “academy of propriety”) for young 
women who are engaged or about to be married. These 
classes teach customs such as how to serve tea, how to 
make rice cakes, how to wear traditional dresses, and so 
forth. 


According to the 1989 marriage and divorce census, the 
former increased from 36.3% in 1981 to 54.7% in 1989, 
while the latter decreased from 58.4% to 39.4% in the 
same period of time. There are now three types of mar- 
riage arrangements in South Korea: free romantic mar- 
riage; formal arranged marriage; and informal “introduc- 
tion.” Many young men and women still do not mind the 
last two forms of marriage in which they are introduced 
by intermediaries and date briefly to get to know each 
other. They feel that it is safer because it utilizes an 
intermediary who has knowledge not only of the social 
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status and economic situation of both families, but also the 
personality and education of the individuals concerned. 


Its exact figure is 25.5; it was 21.6 in 1960, and 24.1 in 
1980. HSC 1990, 290. 


From 6.9% in 1960, to 11.5% in 1970, and then to 18% 
in 1990. 


The former tripled from 14,000 in 1972 to 48,000 in 
1989; the rate among those couples between age twenty- 
five and thirty-four consists of 60% of all divorce cases. 
The latter increased from 2.9% in 1972 to 5.6% in 1989. 


The former dropped from 8% in 1970 to 3.4% in 1989, 
while the latter went up from 64.5% to 83.5% during the 
same period. 


Among many young married couples, there is more 
emphasis on the conjugal relationship. They often use 
each other’s personal name with or without the Korean 
honorific suffix “ssi” (mister or miss). Cultural norms 
still create a tendency to use a term shared by most 
members of the household and avoid a term indicative of 
an exclusive relationship. After the first child is born, for 
example, the wife would call her husband abba (dad) or 
the longer form using the child’s name, so-and-so’s 
abba. In front of others, including friends and neighbors, 
a wife would use uri abba (our dad), or the longer form 
using the child’s name, or urijip abba (our household’s 
dad). Husbands are also likely to speak of their own 
wives as urijip saram (the person of our house), wrijip 
ansaram (the inner person of our house), or the less 
polite, but more popular, uri manura (my wife). What 
does this all mean? Because of Confucian influence, 
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Koreans still prefer family-related, collective terms over 
self-centered terms used in Western societies. 


Yoo Moon Jee Madrigal, The Role of Women in Korean 
Society with Emphasis on the Economic System (Palo 
Alto, Calif: R & E Research Associates Inc., 1979). 


The following table illustrates such a trend: 
Table 1: Composition of Employed Women 
1970 1980 1990 


Total number of 3,615,000 5,222,000 7,341,000 
employed women 


% of employed women 35.9% 37.5% 40.4% 
in the total number 
of employed Koreans 


Source: Kydéngje hwaltong in’gu chosa (KHIC) (Economically 
Active Population Survey), (Seoul: National Statistical Office, 
1986 and 1990). 


Chin-hwa Chong, “Yonsdng-ii kydngjae hwaltong 
ch’amga-wa ch’widb kujo” (Women Workers’ Participa- 
tion in Economic Activities and the Structure of Employ- 
ment in Korea). Ydnsdng y6n’gu 93 (December, 1991), 
77-107; Y6s6ng-kwa chigdb (YC) (Women and Occupa- 
tions) (Seoul: The Institute for Korean Women, Ewha 
Women’s University, 1988); Han’giik ydséng-kwa il 
(HYI) (Korean Women and Work), 1983. 
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The following two tables illustrate this recent trend 
according to women’s educational levels: 


Table 2: increase of Female Employment by 
Educational Attainment 


1980 1990 % of employ- 
ment increase 
Total number of 5,222,000 7,341,000 40.6 
employed women 


Below juniorhigh 4,337,000 4,453,000 2.7 
school education 


High school 756.000 2,282,000 201.9 
education 


College orhigher 129,000 606,000 369.8 
education 


Source: The same as in the case of Table 1. 


Table 3: Composition by Educational Attainment 


Education level % of employed women 
1980 1990 

Below junior high 83 60.7 

school education 

High school education 14.5 31 

College or higher education Pp 8.3 


Source: The same as in the case of Table 1. 
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The former increased drastically from 18.4% in 1970 to 
36% in 1990, while the latter increased even more from 
13.4% to 40.1% in the same length of time. 


It increased by 7% from 1770 to 1990. However, the 
following table indicates the percentage of women in 
administrative and managerial positions is very small 
compared to that of men who still dominate such areas of 
occupation: 


Table 4: Occupations and Composition of Women 


Kinds of occupation % of women 
Administrative & managerial 4.1 
Professional & technical 42.5 
Clerical 40.1 

Sales 47.5 
Service 60.9 
Manufacturing and production 30.2 


Source: The same as in the case of Table 1. 


As the following table illustrates, various attitudes toward 
working women have become more tolerant: 


Table 5: Attitudes toward Female Employment 


Household Employment EmploymentEmployment 
Year work only before after marriage and 
marriage maturity of after maturity 

children of children 


1984 27.8% 21.6% 8.9% 18.2% 
1991 21.2% 20.2% 22.4% 22.5% 
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Source: Han’guk sahoe chip’yo (HSC) (Social Indicators in 
Korea) (Seoul: The Korean Statistical Association, 1991), 
12-121. 
The following table illustrates such a trend: 


Table 6: Increase Rate of Female Employment by Age 


Age groups Increase in percentage 
15-19 decrease by 15.8 
20-24 11.0 

25-29 10.8 

30-34 8.9 

35-39 5.0 

40-44 3.8 

45-49 6.6 

50-54 6.0 

35-59 8.2 

over 60 9.6 


Source: The same as in the case of Table 1. 


One group of women who adhere to “feminism” is called 
ydsdng chutti. The feminist spirit in South Korea is seen 
as a foreign import alien to Korean culture; therefore, the 
tradition-breaking force of female leadership has not yet 
bloomed. Along with intellectuals, academics, Christian 
leaders, and radical student activists, Korea’s feminists 
have been active in recent years. By criticizing traditional 
status and domestic roles, these women advocate that 
traditional Confucian values should be abolished if there 
is to be a true emancipation of women. They argue that 
the only possible way to establish equality, as well as to 
encourage female individuality, is by replacing the 
traditional “patriarchal system” with democratic ideas and 
values. 
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Table 7: Occupations and Male-Female Wage Differentials 


Kinds of occupation % of wage differential 
Administrative & managerial 83.0 
Professional 67.1 
Clerical 55.6 
Sales 60.7 
Service 72.0 
Manufacturing and production 57.6 


Source: Chikchongbyél imgimsilt’ae chosa pogosd (CICP) 
(Report on Occupations and Wages, Part 1) (Seoul: The 
Ministry of Labor, 1989). 


For example, female workers in a company or public 
office often protested their duty to make and serve tea or 
coffee to their male co-workers or visitors. To resolve 
this problem, most large offices now have vending 
machines offering a variety of drinks. But in most small 
offices that do not have them, female workers, especially 
secretaries, are still expected to perform the so-called 
“feminine” duty of serving tea and coffee. 


Women’s studies is called ydsénghak in Korean. 
Women’s studies usually does not refer to “feminist 
scholarship” and “feminism,” although it does address 
issues relevant to women. 


The recent national survey conducted by the Academy of 
Korean Studies, Studies in the Korean People’s Con- 
sciousness of Ethics reported that more than 50% of the 
young people in their twenties and thirties said that they 
are not obliged to take care of their old parents. Also, 
47.3% said “yes” and 20.1% said “don’t know” to the 
statement that traditional values have declined in today’s 
Korean society. Other statistical works include Han’guk 
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sahoe chip’yo (HSC) (Social Indicators in Korea) (Seoul: 
The Korean Statistical Association, 1991), 345-350; 
Tong-chun Pak, et. al., Ch’6ngsonyén munhwa-ii 
pyonch’6n kwajéng (Transformational Process of the 
Youth Culture in Korea), ed. by the Research Centre for 
Education and Ethics (Seoul: Chéngsin munhwa 
yon’guw6n, 1992); and Han’guk ch’dngsony6n-wi 
silt’ae-wa munjae (HCSM) (A Study of the State and 
problem of Korean Youth) (Seoul: The Research Institute 
of Korean Youth, 1991). 


In the spring of 1992, male and female leaders of Confu- 
cian societies, specialists in East Asian studies, and other 
intellectuals established what they call the “Council for 
Tactics in Promoting Confucianism” at the National 
Centre for Confucians located next to S6nggyun’gwan 
University in Seoul. The Centre’s agenda includes the 
following: 1) Confucian values should be revitalized 
according to modern economic and social changes; 2) 
there should be the establishment of a Confucian broad- 
casting station for teaching young people morality; and 
(3) there should be a social campaign for making the 
birthday of Confucius as a public holiday (in South Korea, 
Christmas and the Buddha’s birthday are public holidays). 
Since the late 1980s, Confucian societies and local 
Confucian academies have been active in promoting 
public seminars on Confucianism, social campaigns for 
peace and order in the nation, and Confucian “classes of 
loyalty and filial piety” for children and high school and 
college students. 


According to a recent national survey of 9,946 people of 
all ages, regions, education, and income, 78.5% of them 
claimed that decline of moral values such as filial piety 
and respect for the elderly is caused by “individualism.” 
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An-chung, Kim, et. al., Han’gugin-wi yulli tisik yon’gu 
(Studies in the Korean People’s Consciousness of Ethics) 
(Seoul: Center for Education and Ethics, Chéngsin 
munhwa y6n’guwon, 1992), 169. 


During my visits to South Korea in 1987, 1989 and 1992, 
I have also seen the phrases: “a society in order, a happy 
society;” “clear smile and bright society;” and “the mind 
through kindness, the act through order.” 


Robert Bellah, Beyond Belief: Essays on Religion in a 
Post-Traditional World (New York: Harper & Row, 
1970), 72. 


Eliot Deutsch, ed., Culture and Modernity: East-West 
Philosophic Perspectives (Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii, 1991), xiii. 


Roop Rekha Verma, “The Concept of Progress and 
Cultural Identity,” in E. Deutsch, ed., Culture and 
Modernity: East-West Philosophic Perspectives 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii, 1991), 532. 


Hans Kiing and Julia Ching, Christianity and Chinese 
Religions (New York: Doubleday and Collins Publishers, 
1988), 89. 


Ky6ngs6 (Four Books) (Seoul: S6nggyun’ gwan University 
Press, 1972), 793; cf. Wing-tsit Chan, A Source Book in 
Chinese Philosophy (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1963), 102. 


Kyéngs6 (Four Books), 791; cf. Wing-tsit Chan, A 
Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, 101. 
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In fact, this was a powerful ideology responsible for 
electing Y6ng-sam Kim as the new President of South 
Korea’s Seventh Republic (1992). 


Mencius, Chapter 6, Part 1:11; text cited in Kyéngsd, 
679-80, c.f. Lau trans., Mencius, 167; translation here by 
the present author. 
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